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What a College Stands For 


“To be at home in all lands and ages; to count 
nature a familiar acquaintance and art an inti- 
mate friend; to gain a standard for the appre- 
ciation of other men’s work and the criticism 
of your own; to carry the keys of the world’s 
library in your pocket, and feel its resources 
behind you in whatever task you undertake; 
to make hosts of friends among the men of 
your own age who are to be leaders in all walks 
of life; to lose yourself in generous enthusi- 
asms and co-operate with others for common 
ends; to learn manners from students who are 
gentlemen and form character under profes- 
sors who are Christians—this is the offer of the 
college for the best four years of your life.” 


—William DeWitt Hyde. 
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EDITORIALS 


OO many men and women are living on 
other people’s moral and spiritual resour- 
ces. If some of our bon vivants had the 
kind of world their actions tend to create, 

they would be carrying six-shooters about all the 

time. The very decencies of modern community 
life have been paid for by strenuous effort—they 

did not just happen; yet most of us do very little 

to help in their maintenance. Sound people in 

society keep up the self-respect of the fashionable 
debauchee: otherwise he would be in the gutter in 

a week. In religion the same thing occurs over 
and over. The benefits of the spiritual life are 
kept available by good men and women against the 
days of need of the indifferent. He who never 
thinks of God hurries to humble and faithful 
people when his children begin to ask ques- 


tions. How many schoolmasters are beset by 
the plea, “Can’t you do something for Wil- 
lie?” from those who never turned a _ hand 


to help Willie themselves. Then think of col- 
lege men! We have seen some rather useless 
specimens of the genus swaggering around this 


summer. They have never willingly opened a 
book, nor—God help them!—have they even 


learned to play football. Before the females of 
the resorts they strut with every plume they 
sport borrowed from some hard-working individ- 
ual who has put his best hours—usually at 
low pay—into making our colleges what they are. 
With our institutions now crowded to the doors, 
with professors over-worked and tax-payers over- 
burdened, some way must be found to eliminate 
this type of grafter. There are college insignia 
of honor. Perhaps we need to confer a few in- 
signia of shame. 


HE present exchange of amenities between 
Fundamentalist and Modernist, with its 
accompanying biological skirmishes, is 
really a “masking movement,” even 
the ardent participants may believe 
fighting the main action. The real 
issue of religion is developing elsewhere; and 
when it is joined in earnest, we shall wonder 
what curious infatuation led us into wasting 
our time over side issues. Practical mate- 
rialism we have always had with us, but it 
has usually been rather shame-faced before the 
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best idealism. But now there comes the silent 
advance of philosophical justification for the idea 
that the universe in which we live leads nowhere 
—an advance that has nothing in common with 
the sporadic outbursts of the past. In most in- 
stances its adherents are sincere and enlightened. 
Campactly stated, it means a calm and apparently 
scientific denial of the existence of God. It will 
sweep away formal and shallow religion like chaff 
before the wind. The great issue cannot be dis- 
cussed here, but we can hazard a guess as to the 
character of the combat. If Christianity be true 
and able to stand, it will probably prove itself far 
better in striving for a renewal of life than in 
sharpening up controversial weapons. There is 
no other argument for God’s existence that can 
compare with the overwhelmingly convincing 
power of a life devoted to His Kingdom. 


BOUT this time of the year, as the old al- 
manacs have it, look out for showers— 
of advice to freshmen. All the founts of 
wisdom are spouting simultaneously 

and it is not their fault if any freshman manages 

to get through his first week or two without a 

thorough drenching. The members of the Faculty 

admonish him to work hard and long at his books, 
and entreat him not to miss any of his intellectual 
opportunities. Athletic coaches and captains be- 
seech him to ‘go out’ for this team or that, and 
make a man of himself. Upperclassmen give him 
advice about ‘snap courses’ and assure him that 
he will get nowhere unless he humps into various 
undergraduate activities. We sometimes wonder 
what sort of impression this bombardment makes 
upon the average freshman, and whether it does 
not give him a feeling of intellectual grogginess.” 

After this sizing up (in Harvard Alumni Bul- 
letin) of a situation we all understand, it only 
remains to be said that this magazine and its con- 
trolling Movement exists for quite another pur- 
pose. That purpose is fellowship. Not that 
freshmen, and all of us for that matter, do not 

need good advice as we start a new year; as a 
Student Movement we rather exist for mutual aid 
and friendly stimulation. Yes, fellowship is the 
word. And fellowship not only of a like-minded 
group who have already learned to esteem each 
other, but a fellowship who have found a great 
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secret about a new way of living which we will 
want to share with others. There will be many 
committees at work for freshmen but beyond de- 
bate the ones that will really count this fall will 
be those which aim to build up an enlarging and 
ever-deepening fellowship. 


The Summer 


: 7 IME was when the summer was a free holi- 
aR ) day-time for most students and for all 
Student Movement secretaries. All that is 
different now, for a far larger proportion 
of students take paying positions and nearly all 
secretaries are hard put to it to find vacation days 
—what with summer schools, pilgrimages, and 
other Movement interests. It is as if the teeming 
life of this ongoing Student Association enterprise 
could not be contained within the confines of the 
college year but needs must overflow into the rel- 
atively freer spaces of the summer. 

Since the last issue of The Intercollegian the 
summer conferences have all taken place. Re- 
ports from every quarter indicate that all of them 
maintained the very high standards of other 
years. This applies not only to the “old line” 
gatherings like Geneva, Blue Ridge, Silver Bay, 
Hollister and Seabeck, but also to the more 
specialized conferences, for Negroes at Waveland 
and Kings Mountain, for schoolboys and school 
masters at Blairstown and for men and women 
jointly at Estes Park in August. With one or 
two explainable exceptions the attendance was as 
high as ever and without exception the reports 
show that, as ever, the conferences were marked 
by intellectual alertness and abounding spiritual 
vitality. The succession, year after year, of these 
great intercollegiate assemblies has come to be 
taken for granted, but we must never become 
blinded to the fact that they are continual mira- 
cles—that is, evidences in human life of the 
breaking through of God’s grace and power. How 
impoverished would be the spiritual life of many 
colleges without them and how ‘their goings forth 
are to the ends of the world! 
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Other summer activities are not so easily re- 
ported and evaluated. An attempt to do so would 
surely include the economic activities of many 
students, all the way from selling maps and un- 
rustable aluminum to chartering ships for student 
tours and running groups for industrial and labor 
research. Our useful friend the visitor from 
Mars would perhaps be more interested in this 
tour business than anything else we now do in 
the summer months. The number of thousands 
of students who fly away in June to Mexico, Hon- 
olulu, England and Czecho-Slovakia would be 
hard to estimate. Not all by any means carry 
forward a spiritual traffic as mutually helpful as 
we could wish but they give evidence of a per- 
sistent interest in internationalism. The Pilgrim- 
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ages, organized by the Student Movement, to 
Japan and two to Europe (one for men and one 
for women) are of usefulness both there and 
here far beyond the seeming importance of their 
size. 

“Camp Gray” will be a name long associated 
with the summer of 1925. The Assembly of 
Student Secretaries, as also a Bible Study Train- 
ing Camp under Professor Curry, were not only 
high peaks in the history of the past year but also 
are in themselves striking evidence of the momen- 
tum of this Movement of “thinking youth,”—a mo- 
mentum which will now be seen in colleges across 
the land as little groups of men and women, called 
Christian Associations, band themselves together 
to search out and relentlessly apply the Way of 
Life which is in Jesus Christ and Him alone. 


The First Thing 


HILE we go to press the National Council 
of Student Associations is finishing its 
meeting at Lake Forest College (Illinois). 
It will undoubtedly have a message for our 
next issue. For our opening weeks nothing could 
be more direct and challenging than the words 
which follow, from the last meeting of the 
Council: 

“In searching out a Christian solution to these 
problems we leaders of the Association must ad- 
mit a lack of spiritual power and concentration 
in our own lives. We need, as well, to search for 
the mind, spirit and method of Jesus. Our Asso- 
ciation leaders should evaluate their activities 
afresh, putting first things first, and they should 
resolutely find time themselves to include in their 
daily program a definite period for personal 
meditation, prayer and Bible study. 

“This is the very heart of the program of ad- 
vance. Our fine plan of tolerant, open-minded ex- 
perimentation, considering as we shall, world 
problems in the light of the best information 
available, will be as ‘sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal’ without this central impelling personal 
power from Christ. It must be sought and 
prayed for. We must not limit the search to the 
individual soul but extend it so that in associating 
others with us we may experience the power of 
group prayer in our lives and in the conduct of 
our work. The great values of this group search 
for spiritual power can best be conserved and 
spread by the formation of prayer and Bible study 
groups in the living centers on and near the 
campus. 

“This searching for the mind, spirit and method 
of Jesus requires an intimate study of the records 
of His life. We must know Him first hand. The 
Association should complete its program of ex- 
perimentation in the search for the Christian so- 
lution of one of these problems of social out reach 
by a strong emphasis upon prayerful Bible study.” 
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Shall We Pray for Athletic Victory? 


By Glenn Clark 


N praying to do one’s best in athletic 
sports the first question which arises is: 
How far should one go in praying for 
victory ? 

The first answer is that victory, as 
the word is usually measured, is far too small for 
our purposes here. Victory in its larger sense 
takes in so many things. A bull’s eye in a tar- 
get, especially if it is a small bull’s eye, is very 
hard to see at any distance with the naked eye. 
Take a little pin point and suspend it in air, al- 
most invisible against the horizon, and the most 
skillful marksman would miss it. But put that 
bull’s eye where it belongs, surrounded by circle 
upon circle of various colored bands, and a novice 
can often hit it. The reason he hits the bull’s eye 
is because in reality he does not aim at the bull’s 
eye but rather at the center of the circle of colored 
bands. 

What encircles the thought of victory in our 
subconscious minds? What are the things that 
give enthusiasm to the man who participates in 
sport because he loves it? 

First, the radiant joy of self-expression. Where 
does one get more complete self-expression than 
in athletic sports? 

Second, the joy that an artist finds in creating 
a work of art. For indeed, a splendidly executed 
high jump, a perfectly thrown javelin, a splendidly 
run hundred-yard dash, are these not works of 
art? The Greeks considered the human form the 
most perfect piece of art, and the expression of 
the human powers at the Olympic games the su- 
preme expression of that body. 

Third, the joy of health and vigor that only 
such contests can give one. Health, after all, is 
the chief aim of those who are responsible for the 
games and sports of youth and manhood. 

Fourth, the happiness of working with a team, 
and the good comradeship and the lasting friend- 
ships that such association develops. And can 
one better serve his group or give them more 
happiness than in winning fair and honest vic- 
tories with them and for them? 

Fifth, the genuine satisfaction and happiness 
that comes with winning the respect and friend- 
ship of rival contestants. These friendships are 
«always heightened and the respect always deep- 
ened, if they in doing their best force you to 
outdo your own best to defeat them, or you in 
doing your best force them to break records to 
defeat you. 





NOTE: Those who wish to think further with Professor Clark 
(of Macalester College, Minnesota) will want to read chapter three in 
The Soul’s Sincere Desire,”” which will be reviewed in the next issue. 


Sixth, and finally, the mere putting of all of 
one’s power into a thing, one’s energy, one’s will, 
in getting all one has out of himself, in doing 
one’s best, has an actual spiritual value which 
transcends any of the values of winning for it- 
self alone. 

Thus, to sum up, we will find that the man who 
goes in with all his might, but in an unselfish and 
prayerful way to get the fullest joy, the most 
complete self-expression, the fullest health and 
vigor, the greatest opportunity for friendship and 
service for his own team-mates and greatest re- 
spect from his competitors—will in the very 
effort be approaching very close to the mark of 
victory. In centering his aim within the encir- 
cling rings about the bull’s eye, encircling rings 
which are easily seen and which steady his eye, 
and forgetting the bull’s eye, he is apt to hit the 
bull’s eye itself. 

For the beginner in prayer, just as for the be- 
ginner in marksmanship, I am inclined to give 
more thought to the rings than to the bull’s eye. 
The man who knows the ultimate goal of things, 
the man of large spiritual nature, the man of 
unselfish life, with clear vision and steady aim, 
whose mind is centered in God—can well afford 
to look at the bull’s eye if he wishes to, because 
he will see about it these encircling rings. 

And so I say, look first at the rings that encircle 
the goal you would aim for. Look at the rings 
and aim for the very heart and center of them 
and you will find that nine times out of ten you 
have achieved victory. 

But you will say, is not this begging the ques- 
tion? How can one aim at the center of these 
other things without knowing very well that vic- 
tory is likely to go with them? If victory is to go 
with these other things as a contribution to ser- 
vice, friendship, artistic self-expression, etc., it is 
a different kind of victory—a victory filled with 
spiritual values; it is not the old pagan selfish 
thought of victory which harms without doing 
any one any good. And if it is well encircled and 
part and parcel of these larger values, you will 
soon find out that you can relinquish the thought 
of victory with less pain—often with no pain at 
all—when you do occasionally, more or less fre- 
quently, lose your contests. 


Know this! That if a man prays unselfishly 
(perhaps I should say selflessly) and with faith, 
God never answers his prayer so as to injure any 
living creature, not even does he allow it to 
cause any one any material unhappiness—not 
even any discomfort or dis-ease in mind. 








I can prove this by innumerable examples. 
Here is one that fell under my own observation. 
In 1908 I saw the greatest Carlyle Indian team 
that was ever turned out. The famous Mt. Pleas- 
ant was quarter back. I saw them defeat Harvard 
22-0. In the middle of the second half, just before 
Harvard kicked off to the Indians after one of the 
hard fought touchdowns, I looked at Mt. Pleasant 
standing under the goal posts. I saw a strange 
sight. He was standing there, one of the hand- 
somest figures I ever saw, his head thrown bach, 
eyes shut, face up toward the sky. He stated 
afterwards that he was praying that the ball 
would come to him. It did, and dodging the first 
tnree tacklers, he encircled the entire Harvard 
team for one of the most wonderful runs for 
touchdown in the history of the game. 

Now here is the point I want to make. I was 
a Harvard man. I was sitting on the Harvard 
side of the stadium in the midst of thousands of 
other Harvard men. And I dare say that not one 
of those thousands was one whit sorry that Mt. 
Pleasant made that run. It gave us all the real 
pleasure that a wonderful sonnet, sonata, sym- 
phony or other work of art would give an artist. 
Or as some of my less sophisticated chums would 
have put it, it gave them a “kick” they wouldn’t 
have missed for a great deal. No, even the op- 
ponents are made happy when a man wins victory 
through prayer. 

I have had the unique experience of having 
track men I have coached win a race through 
prayer, and afterwards have the opposing coach 
come to me and tell me that nothing could have 
made him happier, as his man had become un- 
dearably conceited and this was the only way to 
take it out of him. 

Here is a significant fact: 
the prayer attitude, 


if you win without 
half the time you cause un- 
happiness to opponents or to others. If you win 
in the prayer spirit you achieve good and good 
only. This is brought about by the fact that if it 
is not best you will not win, whereas if you win 
you will find that the purifying action of prayer 
has cleared the atmosphere, has paved the way to 
nake your victory one that will bring nothing but 
happiness and good in its wake. 

Let me cite examples where you yourself know 
would be a blessing to your opponents for you 
to defeat them. 
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1. If your opponent is conceited it always does 
him good to be defeated. 


2. Where the team you meet has won too many 
consecutive victories a defeat is a splendid 
purgative of pent up selfishness or snobbery. 

3. Where your opponent is steeped in material- 
istic, selfish ideals, but is open to new light, 
your defeat of him may bring him an infi- 
nitely greater victory over himself, when he 
finds out some day the source of your power. 

4. Where your victory can be achieved by show 
of unusual pluck, courage, dexterity or skill, 
merely as a work of art (as Mt. Pleasant’s 
run) it brings joy to spectators and even to 
the opponents. 

My reference to Mt. Pleasant for the second 
time recalls to my mind the fact that he prayed 
to receive the ball—he didn’t pray to make that 
wonderful run. This goes to show another 
unique fact about God’s answers to our prayers. 
Not only does He answer them so as to do no 
harm to any one and to bring happiness to all, but 
He always answers them in a way to give more 
than we ask for. 


This should give a man a wonderful sense of 
calm. God always gives more than you pray for. 
So it is not necessary to pray for victory at all. 
To the beginner who finds himself keyed up by the 
thought of victory, even when he mentions it in 
prayer, who is made anxious and self-conscious 
and put entirely out of the right state of mind 
which one should have when he prays, such a one 
should remember that he is not expected to pray 
for victory at all, nor need he pray for the last 
half of the race. Pray only for buoyant happiness, 
radiant joy, abounding power for the first half 
of the race. Then he will find that God gives him 
this and not this only, but full measure pressed 
down and running over. For God gives only from 
His fullness. God is infinite, complete, perfect, 
and he gives without limit, perfectly, abundantly 
and boundlessly. 


Prayer, then, is dropping all fear and anxiety 
for the outcome, trusting all to God. God is the 
only ruler, the only power, and out of the good- 
ness of his infinite heart he will see that all is well. 
Let the athlete paste under his uniform, or better 
still, inside his heart, these quotations: “Ged is 
my strength and my power.” “Thine, O Lord, is 
the greatness and the power and the glory and 
the victory and the majesty.” 
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Believing In God 


By Henry P. Van Dusen 


I. 


+ F I were asked the question 
“Why do you believe in 
God?” I suppose I should an- 

swer, first: “Because I cannot 
help it; because my mind de- 
mands an explanation of life, 
and while the explanation of the 
Christian God is not always easy 
to believe and is never wholly 
satisfying, my mind cannot find 
any explanation of the universe 
and of our life in it which is half as satisfying. 
There may come times and there do come times 
in one’s experience when the religious fires burn 
low, when discouragement with life surges high, 
when living relationship with God, which at 
times is so vivid and so certain, becomes dim, 
and yet one can never get away from the sheer 
conviction that God is. People talk much about 
the intellectual dishonesty of religious folk. I 
want to say that in the first instance it is intellec- 
tual honesty which drives me to belief in God. I 
believe in God because I cannot honestly do other- 
wise. Accordingly, intellectual conviction con- 
cerning God, while it is probably the last thing 
to which we come, is also the last thing from 
which we can get away. 

And if I were asked the question ““Why do you 
believe in God?” I should, in the second place, 
reply with this question: “My friend, if you 
don’t believe in God—a God who is a living ob- 
jective Reality—in the name of all that is good, 
what explanation of life do you give?” For is it 
not true that the dominant point of view, partic- 
ularly of our younger generation, is that of a bril- 
liant young college graduate who recently said to 
me, “Religion may have been a necessity for an 
earlier and more primitive stage of civilization, 
but not for today. What we need is not more sen- 
timental religion but more thinking; more cold, 
hard thinking. The ethics of Christianity, yes; 
but religion — °”” Precisely! What we need 
today, our first and most pressing need, is for 
more thinking—cold, hard thinking. The trouble 
with this pragmatic philosophy of a pure ethical 
emphasis without belief in Ged is not that it is 
intellectually convincing, but that it is intellec- 
tually superficial. The cure for it is not a return 
to sentimental, irrational religion; but an insist- 
ence upon its own maxim of clear, conclusive 
thinking. Agnosticism has ever been the refuge 
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NOTE: The author of this statement, a graduate of Princeton and 
Union Seminary, is spending this year visiting the colleges. He is a 
member of the National Council of Student Associations. 


of the coward and the intellectual sluggard. As 
Crighton Miller has it, “Pure materialism and 
atheism are uncommon; they are found among 
scientists but rarely those of the first rank, among 
half-baked philosophers and among the rebel sons 
of close Plymouth brethren. The vast majority 
regard religion as a sort of a hobby—harmless 
and unessential. This indifferent class suffers not 
so much from crooked thinking, as from no think- 
ing at all.”' In our day men need to face facts. 
They need to carry their intellectual presupposi- 
tions to their logical conclusions, and to be forced 
to face the question: “If not God—the Christian 
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God—what? 


The Ever Recurring Question 

I believe in God, then, because I must have an 
explanation of life and I can find no other which 
is adequate. And I begin my search for an ex- 
planation in the fact of the universe in which we 
live. It is an age-old truism, that the basic ques- 
tions of life are the queries rooted deep in man’s 
instinctive mentality, “Whence? How? Whither? 
Why?” Much current thought denies this. These 
questions, it says, are merely the satisfaction of 
a whim of man’s curiosity, of no deep significance 
in themselves. But here current thought is mis- 
taken. These are the basic questions of life, not 
because they are rooted in man’s unquenchable 
curiosity but because they are an attempt to find 
an explanation of the first fact of experience. 

For the first fact of human experience is not 
man’s own consciousness; it is not our social re- 
lationship to our fellow men. The first fact of 
human experience ever has been and ever will be 
the physical universe. Historically, we are not 
born into consciousness, we are not born into so- 
cial relationships; both are late appearances in 
the history of the individual and of the race. We 
are born into a world which is in a vital sense our 
ancestor, out of whose inanimate life has come 
animate life, out of whose animate life has comé 
human life; a world which supported us during 
the tedious period before birth and which made 
our birth possible; a world whose silent but de- 
pendable orderliness and receptivity alone make 
our existence possible; a world to which we owe 
our existence and upon which we are dependent 
for our continuance at every moment of time. 
Countless milleniums before man was pre-figured 
in the amoeba the universe was living out its old 
age; countless milleniums after the dust has 
cleared from man’s petty scurry on this planet the 
universe will be in the hey-day of its early youth. 


1. Crighton Miller, ““‘The New Psychology and the Preacher.” 
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Any system of thought which would make pre- 
tense of being a philosophy must start its inquiry 
here and nowhere else—with the question of the 
universe, whence comes it? whither goes it? what 
meaning, if any, find you in it? Besides these 
questions, the question of man’s existence, his 
destiny, his petty problems in the year of grace, 
1925, fade into insignificance. The great ques- 
tion for the human mind is not “What think ye of 
man?” It is, “What think ye of this vast and 
mysterious colossus of which man is the creature, 
and an inconceivably insignificant creature at 
that?” Philosophy without an answer to these 
deeper questions is the attempt to throw across 
a bridge without laying the base at either end. If 
we must be agnostic here, then I claim we must 
be agnostic all along the line. If the basic fact 
of life reveals no meaning, then how shall we find 
meaning in all the rest, reared on that fact? 

Many, I know, will think this an unwarranted 
emphasis upon the physical universe, upon cos- 
mology, upon metaphysics; but I do not think so. 
How else are we to recover our perspective, to 
see man’s true place in the world in which he 
lives? For nothing but the most consummate and 
childish egotism has led us to consider the uni- 
verse anthropocentric. If there is one hypothesis 
which is a priori incredible (one might almost say 
ludicrous), it is that man is the summit of crea- 
tion. We shall not get far until we come to that 
realization. One suspects that He in whose hands 
the universes describe their courses without efforf, 
must experience no little amusement at the im- 
perceptible minutia on an infinitesimal dust-spot 
in a far-off corner of an ocean of space, who sets 
himself up as the master of it all. One is grate- 
ful for a possible quality in God, corresponding to 
a sense of humor. 

And yet the vastness of the universe is only 
one side of the picture. Corresponding to the 
world of the telescope is the world of the micro- 
scope. You know that when a snowflake falls on 
a warm pavement and melts, more molecular 
changes take place than all the movements of all 
the troops in all the armies on both sides in the 
Great War. You know that in a single common 
pin there are so many electrons in incessant mo- 
tion that the race in a million years could not 
count them, yet not one electron touches another. 
In comparison with their size, they are as far 
apart as the planets of the solar system.' That is 
the universe in which we live. 

The point of all this is not primarily to estab- 
lish a belief in God through a cosmological inter- 
pretation. It is to throw into perspective man’s 
true place in the universe and the significance of 
his problem. For I believe with all my heart that 
the starting point in the discovery of truth is 
genuine humility—not the humility of a pious su- 


1 Fosdick. “Meaning of Prayer.” 
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perstition but the humility of a comprehensive 
and intelligent view of the universe in which we 
live. And yet this cosmological line of thought 
does give us an irrefutable argument for belief 
in God. Three facts about the universe confront 
us: first, the infinity of its magnitude; second, the 
infinity of its complexity; third, its absolute 
orderliness. And shall we say that behind it a!l 
there is—nothing? There is nothing else with 
which our human minds are familiar, which pre- 
sents the fact of size, complexity and orderliness 
which does not have behind it—mind. Logically, 
there can be one answer only as to what lies be- 
hind this vast first fact of experience which so 
pre-eminently is characterized by size, complexity 
and order—mind. If modern science has done 
one thing it has re-echoed with multiplied mean- 
ing the psalmist’s word “The heavens declare the 
glory of God and the firmament showeth His 
handiwork. When I consider thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
which thou hast ordained, what is man that thon 
art mindful of him, and the Son of Man that thou 
visitest him?” Under the shadow of a universe 
of which our imaginations when stretched to the 
breaking point can only make a trifling beginning 
at appreciation, again I ask the question, “If you 
do not believe in God,—a God who is a living, ob- 
jective Reality—in the name of all that is good, 
what explanation of life do you give?” 


What Is God Like? 


All of this gives us the fact of God, but it tells 
us little about his nature. What right have we to 
believe that he is the kind of Person Christians 
have always believed in, that Jesus believed in? 
What do we know about the moral character of 
God? And here one moves from the amassing of 
objective evidence to the field of pragmatic proo/. 
One would suppose that that theory of life was 
truest to the facts which best adapted itself to 
the facts it sought to explain, which fitted best, 
which worked out best in experience. The cor- 
rect key is the key which turns the lock. If the 
universe is a meaningless, materialistic mechan- 
ism, grinding out its deterministic way, we would 
suppose that those who live most consistently on 
that theory would live best; the facts of the uni- 
verse would respond to their theory and vindicate 
it. If the universe is rational, but cold and moral- 
ly indifferent, then we would suppose that those 
who live most consistently on that theory would 
find the greatest response from it, would com- 
mend themselves to us as having lived best—most 
successfully, most happily. But if the universe 
is the handiwork of a great moral Spirit, one who 
is infinitely more moral and infinitely more lov- 
ing as he is infinitely greater than we, one who is 
best described as Father, if it is true that there 
is written into the heart of the universe itself a 
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way of saving people through sacrifice—what we 
call the principle of the Cross—if it is true that 
one is to find his life by losing it—then one would 
suppose that to him who lived most consistently 
on that theory, the universe would rise up in re- 
sponse. It would vindicate his theory. The lock 
would click to his key. 

And so it does. When all is said and done, few 
of us would deny that in the long view those who 
have lived closest to Christ, have found the full- 
est life, the noblest life, the life which found in 
the universe the strongest support rising up to 
justify it and confirm it. Few would deny that 
whatever else we may say of him or think of him, 
Christ appeals to us as the one who found and 
lived life supremely. He said that he who loses 
his life finds it. It is true not because he said if, 
but because down through the centuries mankind 
at its best has always conceded that those of their 
fellows who lost their lives found them, and be- 
cause he did it himself. He said the Cross stood 
at the center of life and of history. It is true not 
because he said it, but because ever since to those 
who have dared to live under the shadow of the 
Cross and in its spirit, life has responded with 
power to save others and ultimate inner satisfac- 
tion to themselves. He said we were to believe in 
God as a Father of infinite compassion and love. 
It is true not because he said it, but because in 
his own life it vindicated itself as true; because to 
him who alone dared to believe it and live it 
wholly, life and the universe responded by mak- 
ing of his character and life the supreme moral 
fact of history, the fact before which men who 
deny his faith and call him fool bow down in rev- 
erence and adoration. To his key the lock clicked. 

And so, philosophically as well as practically, 
the best and only ultimately convincing proof of 
the truth of Christianity is a Christian—supreme- 
ly Christ himself. Live your theory of life con- 
sistently, and the universe will vindicate or 
confound you. If you would prove the truth of 
the Christian faith, live it, and you will believe. 
If you will live Christianity, life will rise up and 
prove it is true. 
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And so, the Christian idea of God vindicates 
itself to our minds. A God who is intelligent? 
Yes, because behind and through the universe we 
find unmistakable evidence of mind. A God who 
is moral? Yes, because ultimately the universe 
supports and substantiates moral values. A God 
who is personal? Yes, because the supreme fact of 
such of the universe as we know intimately is per- 
sonality ; and the creator and sustainer of it can- 
not be less than his creation. A God who is at 
least personal—you may call him super-personal, 
or supra-personal, if you will. We may and must 
call him “Father,” not because it is an adequate 
designation, but because it is the best we have. 


And so, behind life and through it all, as the 
one great fact in it which gives to all else its ex- 
istence, which gives to all else its meaning, I see 
God—a God beside whose wisdom the deepest 
thinking of all the ages, the profoundest knowl- 
edge of modern science, is as the troubled effort 
of a baby trying to place his child’s blocks end to 
end; a God beside whose love the purest flower of 
human affection and faith and sacrifice (and they 
are the noblest products of man’s life I know) are 
as the rude playfulness of puppies in the spring; 
a God who could, if he would, transform in a mo- 
ment of time this tattered and harrassed and per- 
plexed world of ours into the image of his own 
beauty, but who will not out of respect for you 
and me, (very much as you and I would not do 
for our children what it is better for them to learn 
to do for themselves) ; yet a God who yearns tor 
us and for the world with a compassion past com- 
prehension and who shares with us every experi- 
ence of suffering and failure and disgrace plus the 
suffering of his own heart for our stupidity and 
wilfulness; a God to whom we owe all that we 
have of life, of beauty, of truth, of love and of 
happiness and who asks of us in return simply 
that we shall be ourselves, that we shall live as 
men, that we shall live as potentially he made us 
—sons of God. To know such a God and to live in 
a knowledge of him—that, I suspect, is life. 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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Ut Omnes Unum Sint 


By E. Wight Bakke 


“} HE hope for Europe lies in the minds 


and in the hearts of her students: In 
Europe much more than in America, the 
Gio) 4student group is the leader group. Poli- 

tics offers an attractive field for large 
numbers of graduates of European universities. 
For this reason the trends in student life and 
thought are far more important than would seem 
to be indicated by the size of the group with 
which they are concerned. 

When one attempts to observe these trends of 
life and thought his first reaction is discourage- 
ment. Surely there are many factors at work 
which make the realization of our hope for worid 
brotherhood difficult. Consider a number of these 
difficulties for a moment. 

Among large number of students there is a 
dangerous satisfaction with the life and culture of 
their own nation. If a people ceases to wish to 
learn, surely they have closed one door to interna- 
tional good feeling. Fortunately the influence of 
such groups is counterbalanced by leaders with 
vision who realize the need of the stimulating in- 
fluence of outside thought. 

Again, one cannot live many days in Europe 
and not sense the intense nationalism which grips 
every country of that part of the world. Sucha 
condition, however, is not surprising when we 
consider the traditional atmosphere of the past 
and the insecurity of the present. Nevertheless, 
such a condition can have but one result, and that 
to close the mind of a people to thoughts of 
friendly cooperation with other peoples. Of all 
groups, students should be best able to see the 
folly of a nationalism of this kind. But some one 
must lead the way. 

Furthermore, pessimism makes belief in a way 
out of the vicious circle of mistrust and suspicion 
hard to attain. Close contact with the late war, 
acquaintance with the failures of the past, tradi- 
tional hatreds—and apparent reasons for these 
hatreds—truth, which might give birth to hope, 
too often hidden, all unite to create a feeling of 
hopelessness, to dispel which a tremendous and 
courageous faith is required. Someone must pro- 
vide the basis for this faith. 

Still another difficulty is to be found in the lack 
of confidence which students of one country have 
in students of another country. It is hard to 
trust, isn’t it, when history apparently tells you 
that your trust will be betrayed? History of the 





NOTE: During the months of July and August, twelve men 
selected from the several Field Councils visited seven countries of 
Europe. This article is the record of observations made during the 
tour. The title is the motto of the Federation. The author is a student 


at Northwestern University and a member of the National Council of 
Student Associations. 


future can tell a different story if in their present 
relationships youth realize the value of good faith, 
if they can learn that confidence begets confidence. 
Who can make this clear to the student mind? 

Europe cannot look to organized religion as it 
now is to vitalize her spirit. A state religion, an 
ecclesiastical system, has succeeded pretty well in 
covering up the vital spirit of the teachings of 
Jesus. Among students there is a turning away 
from such a system. To what will they turn? 
Some one must help them discover the real 
Christ. 

Can forces be found sufficient for these tasks? 
The difficulties are tremendous, but Europe is not 
without hope. There are no highways to peace, 
but here and there is found a trail which pioneers 
have blazed and which brave spirits may follow. 

There are numerous organizations at work 
among small and large groups of students which 
promise much for the future. The World’s Siu- 
dent Christian Federation, the International Con- 
federation of Students, the International Student 
Service, Pax Romana, Confederation of League of 
Nations Unions, World Federation of Jewish Stu- 
dents, Fellowship of Youth for Peace, Federation 
of University Women, and others, are offering 
their contribution in helping students realize that 
the world is larger than the immediate locality in 
which they live. ; 

International Student Service (formerly Eu- 
ropean Student Relief) is the most effectively or- 
ganized and the most vital of the student move- 
ments. Through its influence, gained from four 
years of helpful service and square dealing, the 
I. S. S. has been and now is instilling into the 
various student movements through which it 
works an unselfishness and an ideal of brother- 
hood. 

For example, consider the change in the plans 
of the Deutsch Studentenschaft in regard to their 
war memorial to their student dead. Every stu- 
dent in Germany contributed to this memorial 
which was to take the form of a large monument. 
Plans were in hand for its erection. But the 
broadened vision and greater hope which the 
I. S. S. brought to the Deutsch Studentenschaft 
had their effect, and this year the National Stu- 
dent Movement of Germany voted to change the 
form of the memorial from a monument to a fund 
for foreign scholarships. 

Student migrations present another hope. 
There is a growing realization among student 
leaders of the opportunities for developing friend- 
ships among students studying in a foreign land. 

Perhaps the best indication that there is hope 
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for Europe is found in the faith of the student 
leaders. The masses of students may labor under 
the shadow of nationalism, pessimism, and lack of 
confidence. But among many of their leaders 
there is faith that the way out can and will be 
found. They realize, however, that the old 
methods will fail; something more daring, some- 
thing more enduring must grip the minds and 
hearts of the students before they will be able to 
understand and to love one another. 


Can America Help? 

I wonder if we can expect much initiative in 
this task from Europe if America, with her his- 
tory comparatively free from traditional hatreds, 
cannot catch the vision deeply enough to act. 
Europe is afraid and hates. But Europe follows 
leaders. As long as the vision of some of the stu- 
dent leaders grasps the ideal of brotherhood and 
service, there is hope. This hope can be 
strengthened if the students of America realize 
some of the opportunities offered them. The for- 
eign student within our gates is the best possible 
avenue of carrying to the friends of this student 
in the homeland the realization that understand- 
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ing can replace misunderstanding. And why 
should we limit our international education to a 
Student Friendship Week? Surely the challenge 
is big enough to stimulate us to every effort. 

Again and again it seemed to the American stu- 
dent group that the biggest chance for faith and 
Christlike feeling among students in Europe was 
the I. S. S. It has the confidence of Europeans 
and its leaders have far-reaching vision. If per- 
mitted by our efforts to continue its work, it will 
slowly but surely permeate the Student Movement 
of Europe with the spirit of Christ. But the stu- 
dents of America must accept their responsibility 
and opportunity to invest in this great work of 
teaching men to live together, seeing past the dol- 
lar to the spiritual values at stake. 

And who will lead the way out of the system of 
fear and hatred which results in nationalism? 
Who will provide the basis for faith which can 
dispel pessimism? Who can make clear to stu- 
dents that confidence alone begets confidence? 
Not Europe. Not America. But Europe and 
America working hand in hand through the chan- 
nels available—each offering its best to the other, 
Ut Omnes Unum Sint. 





The Harmony P €ace P rogram 


By Kirby Page 


rm\HIRTY men and women of 

widely divergent points of 
view on international questions 
have recently united upon what 
may prove to be a very significant 
peace program for the United 
States. The group of signatories 
includes persons like Justice 
Clarke, Professor Shotwell and 
Bishop Brent, who are ardent ad- 
vocates of America’s entrance 
into the World Court and the League of Nations, 
as well as others like Raymond Robins, S. O. 
Levinson, and C. C. Morrison, who have been 
vigorous antagonists of such action. 

This joint agreement has two main provisions: 
first, that the United States should enter the 
World Court immediately, on the basis of the 
Harding-Hughes-Coolidge reservations; that is, 
with reservations to the effect that we be allowed 
to participate in the election of the judges of the 
Court and to defray our share of the expenses of 
the Court, and that no changes in the statute of 
the Court be made without our consent, and that 
we be not bound by advisory opinions rendered 
by the Court; second, that the continuation of our 
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adherence to the Court Protocol beyond five years 
be conditioned upon the acceptance of the basic 
principles of the outlawry of war by the various 
nations of the world, as follows: (a) an interna- 
tional treaty shall be negotiated in which war be- 
tween nations shall be outlawed as an institution 
for the settlement of international controversies 
by making it a crime under the law of nations; 
(b) a code of the international law of peace shall 
be adopted; (c) when war is outlawed the World 
Court shall be given affirmative jurisdiction, that 
is, the right to summon a nation in cases arising 
out of justiciable questions. 

Two questions concerning this program natur- 
ally arise: first, is there any probability that the 
United States Senate will act favorably upon its 
provisions when the issue of the World Court 
comes up on December 17th; second, if adopted 
by the Senate, is there any probability that the 
various nations would fulfill the specified condi- 
tions within the five-year period. 

Let us begin with the second question. The 
writer is strongly convinced that there is an 
abundance of evidence to indicate that it is prob- 
able that the nations would eagerly fulfill the 
three conditions if thereby they could be assured 
of the full co-operation of the United States with 
the World Court. Look for a moment at the steps 
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which have already been taken. With regard to 
the negotiation of an international treaty outlaw- 
ing war as a means of settling disputes between 
nations, the 1923 Assembly of the League acted 
favorably upon the Treaty of Mutual Assistance, 
which contained a provision declaring aggressive 
war to be a crime; the 1924 Assembly passed the 
Geneva Protocol, which contained a similar pro- 
vision outlawing aggressive war; the negotiations 
between France, Germany, Great Britain and 
selgium includes an outlawry provision. 

With regard to the codification of international 
law, two important projects are now under way. 
The League has appointed a committee of jurists, 
of which former Attorney General Wickersham 
is a member, to make suggestions as to next steps 
in codification. The American Institute of Inter- 
national Law has prepared draft conventions for 
consideration by the International Commission of 
Pan-American Jurists when it meets in Rio d2 
Janeiro next August. Thus there is reason to be- 
lieve that substantial progress in codification will 
be made during the next few years. With regard 
to giving the World Court affirmative jurisdiction, 
it should be pointed out that twenty-five nations, 
including France, have already signed the optional 
clause, thereby accepting compulsory jurisdiction 
of the Court in justiciable questions. The Geneva 
Protocol provided for compulsory jurisdiction. 
The draft conventions of the American Institute 
of International Law provide that compulsory 
jurisdiction be granted the Pan American Court 
of International Justice. International jurists 
are almost unanimous in favor of granting affir- 
mative jurisdiction to the World Court. 

If the United States would throw its influence 
behind these existing efforts, is there not every 
reason to believe that within five years an inter- 
national treaty could be negotiated declaring war 
as a means of settling disputes between nations 
to be a public crime, that substantial progress 
could be made in the task of gradually codifying 
international law, and that the nations would 
grant aflirmative jurisdiction to the World Court? 

What chance is there that the Senate will act 
favorably upon the Harmony Program? The an- 
swer depends partly upon the amount of public 
opinion for the proposal which can be generated 
prior to December 17th, and partly upon the de- 
cisions made by the leaders of the Republican 
Party. As is well known, Senator Borah, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate, has been bitterly opposed to our en- 
trance into the World Court, and has been sup- 
porting the outlawry of war instead. A bitter 
fight over the Court would further divide the Re- 
publican ranks and this might prove disastrous 
in the approaching Senatorial and Congression«l 
elections. Moreover, Senator Borah’s assistance 
is desperately needed by certain senators who are 
seeking re-election. Therefore, Senator Borah is 
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in a position of great strategic importance. If he 
should come out in support of the Harmony Pro- 
gram, as several of the signatories who have con- 
ferred with him on the matter believe he will do 
at the opportune moment, then there is a fair 
chance that the Republican leaders, in the effort to 
avoid a furious struggle within the party, might 
combine Senator Borah’s outlawry program with 
the entrance of the United States into the World 
Court. It should be remembered also that Presi- 
dent Coolidge has on a number of occasions spoken 
favorably of the outlawry movement. 


tegardless of the specific action which may be 
taken by the Senate, it seems unmistakably clear 
that the colleges are presented with a rare oppor- 
tunity to arouse the students of the country to a 
thorough study of the whole question of interna- 
tional relations. The action of the Senate in De- 
cember is important chiefly as it encourages or 
discourages the nations to persist in their effort 
to outlaw war and to create effective international! 
organization. That is to say, the task before the 
people of the world is not the fulfillment of an act 
but the continuation of a process. The scene in 
the Senate in December is but a part of an act in 
the great drama of substituting reason and law 
for passion and violence in international relations. 
The debate in the Senate and throughout the 
country does, however, afford a magnificent op- 
portunity to focus student thought upon the whole 
question of the relation of the United States to 
international affairs and to arouse students to 
more active participation in public affairs. 

If the peace forces in the various nations exert 
themselves sufficiently within the next five years 
there is every reason to believe that the basic ele- 
ments of the Harmony Program can actually be 
brought to pass. With war outlawed as a public 
crime by international treaty, with important 
steps taken toward the codification of interna- 
tional law, with the World Court strengthened by 
having been granted affirmative jurisdiction, with 
the United States and Germany co-operating fully 
with all efforts to strengthen the Court and the 
League—when the day arrives that these things 
are actually achieved, at that hour will have 
passed the probability of another great war be- 
tween the nations. The peoples of the earth hate 
war and will engage in it only when they are con- 
vinced that they are fighting in self defense. With 
aggressive war outlawed and with means avail- 
able for determining the aggressor, it will no 
longer be possible for criminal leaders to wage a 
war of conquest under the guise of national 
self defense. No generation has ever been con- 
fronted with a more thrilling opportunity than 
that inherent in the present effort to outlaw war 
and to create adequate international organization. 
Students of America, may we depend upon you to 
respond to this supreme challenge? 
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Life In a State University 


By Herbert A. Jump 


T an annual dinner of a 

small eastern college a few 

years ago the speaker ex- 
cited considerable enthusiasm by 
drawing the following contrast 
between a large college and a 
small college: “If a boy goes to a 
large college, he goes through 
more college; but if he goes to a 
small college, more college goes 
through him.” 

This epigram has more wit than truth. It is 
like saying that a man lives a deeper life if his 
home is in Ypsilanti, Michigan, than if he lives in 
London, England. It all depends on the man. 
And the writer must confess after a number of 
years in small college communities and now after 
nearly three years in a great university center 
that he finds it very difficult to assure himself 
that either type of institution can brag of an in- 
evitable advantage over the other type. At any 
rate there is no more fascinating, enthralling, 
stimulating, enlarging, vigorous, challenging life 
being lived in the United States than is to be 
found on the campus at Ann Arbor. 


I 

Existence here, in the first place, is a matter 
of stupefying magnitudes. When a year ago the 
state legislature was invited down to Ann Arbor 
in a body to inspect the university, it was impos- 
sible to house the entire student group in any 
single auditorium. So five thousand of them 
made a melee of humanity inside Hill Auditorium 
and another four thousand were massed in a car- 
pet of masculinity and femininity on the plaza in 
front of the building. The state Solons were 
struck dumb by the size of the student population 
for which they were being asked to appropriate 
ten millions of dollars that year. Merely the 
overflow was equal to the contents of half a dozen 
reputable Eastern schools. 

We would have had no difficulty in Ann Arbor 
calculating prices in German marks in the days 
before the gold mark was invented. For we just 
naturally do our thinking in millions. During the 
four year administration of the late President 
Marion L. Burton a full twenty-three million dol- 
lars went into the upkeep and the expansion of 
this university. All but four millions came from 
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NOTE: Mr. Jump is pastor of the Congregational church, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., situated across the street from the main entrance to the 
University of Michigan. His church is attended by a large number of 
students and faculty members. Mr. Jump came himself from Ambherst 
College, and was for six years pastor of the “‘Bowdoin College Church” 

Brunswick, Me. His observations therefore are not those of a state 
university graduate. 


the tax payers of the state. The compensating 
result of this policy, however, is found in the fact 
that tuition at Michigan is only $85 a year for 
men students of the state and $110 for men stu- 
dents from outside the state. For some wise 
reason the tuition of women students is five dol- 
lars less per year. Perhaps they are not supposed 
to run away with so much of the learning accu- 
mulated on the campus. 

Human and financial magnitudes such as these 
more or less characterize all the state universities 
of the west. Inevitably they create on these 
campuses definite problems. There is, for ex- 
ample, the problem of steering one’s educational 
course wisely through the mazes of the electives 
offered. It is possible, so a wag has discovered, 
for a student of Michigan to obtain instruction in 
these lines; precious stones, tropical fruits, cre- 
ative listening, clog dancing, glass blowing, foot- 
ball coaching and embalming. At the rate of 
sixteen hours per week it would require an even 
two hundred years for a student to take all the 
courses listed in the catalog. 


Another problem is that of campus leadership. 
Though the constituency of a state university dif- 
fers materially from that of a more expensive and 
fashionable Eastern college, comprising as it does 
for the most part the youth from the farms and 
small towns of an agricultural commonwealth, 
it nevertheless is difficult to discover in every case 
boys or girls competent to guide the policies of 
such vast undertakings as are represented by any 
of the major campus activities. The annual 
“Michigan Opera,” for example, costs $70,000 to 
put on; it takes a tour of two weeks in a special 
Pullman train and more than a hundred men par- 
ticipate. And yet, on the whole, the outcome of 
the campus elections is surprisingly encouraging. 
Seldom does leadership fall into wrong hands. 
Somehow the bigness of the responsibility thrust 
on the lad who plunges into this maelstrom to pre- 
pare himself for life develops habits of caution 
and ways of wisdom that save from disaster. He 
shows character when he chooses his leader; he 
shows it even more if he becomes a leader. 

On the other hand, the incidental cultural privi- 
leges of life on this campus are quite beyond de- 
scription. To compare the speed and richness of 
student life here with a year in such a small 
New England college as Bowdoin, relatively is 
almost like comparing a year in New York City 
with a year in Nevada. A Michigan student may 
expect during the four year of his undergraduate 
life to listen to and see almost every prominent 
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foreign guest who visits America, almost every 
conspicuous figure in the world of music, almost 
every outstanding platform orator, almost every 
inventor and discoverer and artist whose name 
has received acclaim in the high circles of science 
or literature or practical affairs. Often there will 
be as many as seven special privileges in a single 
day inviting the attention of the ambitious stu- 
dent. A large percentage of these events are 
absolutely free, and the fees for any of them are 
inconsiderable. I shall never forget the breathless 
ejaculation of a young freshman after his first 
week in Ann Arbor: “I never, never had so 
many new things hit me all at one time in my 
whole life.”” Of course the danger is, that with 
such various and alluring viands spread so con- 
tinuously before his emotions and his apprecia- 
tions the student here will suffer an acute attack 
of educational indigestion. However, there seems 
to be a special little god who guards the feet of 
the young man from treading too zealously the 
turnpikes of highbrow culture. We confess it 
with regret, the clarion voice of idealism falls far 
too often on ears amazingly deaf to its accents. 
Education proper sends very few students to the 
hospital from overwork. 


II 


A second major impression is to the effect that 
coeducation is being tried out here with a thor- 
oughness and faith leaving nothing to be desired 
to make the experiment absolutely exhaustive. 
Three thousand of the twelve thousand youths 
who come to Ann Arbor in the course of the year 
are girls. They are called ‘‘co-eds” or “bims.” In 
other colleges their nicknames are less respectful. 
Though their life is intermingled at every point 
with that of the boys, the girls nevertheless suffer 
some of the disadvantages of being a minority 
party. They are, for example, not represented in 
the council of student self-government. They 
manage to snatch only a few minor places of 
honor in the editorial boards of the college pub- 
lications. When the big university dances come 
round the male student is quite prone to pass up 
the girl he knows in town and import some “for- 
eigner” to be the recipient of his social largess. 

On the other hand, for hundreds of students on 
this campus, thanks to coeducation, their college 
career is nothing but a complicated high-pressure 
program of social delight with friends of the 
other sex. This program is broken into only a 
bit now and then by a few irritating intellectual 
demands emanating from the dean’s office. It is 
reported, therefore, that Detroit scoffingly refers 
to our university as the “Michigan Matchbox.” 
We do have a few marriages in the course of the 
year instigated by the propinquity afforded in co- 
education. But on the other hand, the gratifying 
discovery which an observer makes who comes to 
a state university campus more or less uncon- 
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verted to the practical benefits of mixing the sexes 
is that under most circumstances boys and girls 
living together here act more sensibly than youth 
of the same generation are doing back home under 
the scrutiny of their parents. The girls’ dormi- 
tories have rules requiring the girls to be in the 
house at 10:30, except on Friday night, when the 
hour is 1:30 Saturday morning, and Saturday 
when the hour is 12:30 Sunday morning. Barring 
these limitations the girls at Michigan have lib- 
erty to come and go at will by day or night with 
whomsoever they choose, and seldom is this liberty 
misused. 

Dancing, which is the athletics of coeducation, 
comes close behind football in the number and the 
loyalty of its devotees. Each week there are eight 
dances in the three large dance halls and one 
small hall that are practically supervised by the 
university. Probably 3,000 separate students are 
to be found at these dances each week, and some 
vivid zealots have the ability to patronize three 
or more in the week. Chaperons are furnished 
by the dean of women. 

In these dances the co-ed comes gloriously and 
triumphantly to her own. Custom decrees that 
the boy and girl who attend together shall dance 
the whole program through together. I recently 
heard of one lass who “dated” herself up for 
three dances each week, besides a half dozen other 
dates at movies or auto rides, usually not using 
the same man twice in a week. Most surprising 
of all, despite this roaring schedule of social 
revelry, she maintained a consistent grade of A. 
As the salamander is reputed to feed on flame, so 
this fair undergraduate seems by some mysterious 
process to have nourished her intellectual life on 
recreation. 

III 

Living conditions on a state university campus 
occur next to mind as deserving consideration. 
Here one feels immediately the difference between 
the small college where the dormitories can house 
and feed all the students and the university 
where every boy or girl has to figure out for him- 
self his destiny. No such solidarity of college 
sentiment is possible where thousands of students 
are scattered over the area of a city of 25,009 
population as would be possible if all lived in a 
single district. 

Michigan has several splendid dormitories for 
the women students. Each is furnished with a 
chaperon who is called a social director; each has 
its traditions of songs, thanksgiving customs, so- 
cial celebrations; each gives some parties in the 
course of the year. There is only one small dor- 
mitory for the men as yet. Ninety fraternity and 
sorority houses accommodate two thousand boys 
and girls, giving them both room and board. In 
addition, hundreds of homes in town accommodate 
roomers. The places where girls are housed are 
inspected and overlooked by the women’s student 
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organization, the Women’s League, and these 
houses are called “League Houses.” The matrons 
here as well as the chaperons at the sororities 
are supposed to maintain the same discipline as 
to night hours as holds sway at the dormitories. 
But rumor has it that there are many winkings at 
the regulations. A book at the door contains the 
names of all girls who leave the house at night. 
Each girl is supposed to “sign out” to go to the 
library or to a dance or on an auto ride. Butifa 
girl spends only a few minutes at the library for 
the study of economics and then a couple of hours 
studying the moon from beneath an auto top, who 
is the wiser? Over the rooming houses for men 
students there is no supervision whatever. It 
used to be a conviction of the late President Hyde, 
of Bowdoin College, that in some way the college 
must invent a scheme for extending its author- 
ity over such unofficial dormitories. Fraternities 
in a few state universities have “house mothers” 
who are said to justify their existence. The thou- 
sands of students who do not live in dormitories 
and society houses or rooming houses where meals 
are served, seek their food at college eating clubs, 
some of which are very extensive and ornate, or 
at the many tea rooms or lunch counters which 
maintain a mushroom existence coming and going 
as the years roll along. The characteristic article 
of diet at Michigan is “‘toasted rolls” —a thick roll 
split and buttered generously while steaming hot. 
Dartmouth graduates here in Law School, how- 
ever, maintain that toasted rolls do not compare 
for a moment with the chef d’ceuvre of the Han- 
over lunch rooms, “toast side,” a slab of toast 
with a dripping running hill of peanut butter on 
the side. 
IV 


Fielding Yost is the grand old man of Michigan 
athletics. For more than a quarter century he 
has presided over the muscular destinies of the 
expanding university, always maintaining his 
youth and always injecting an idealism and high 
standard of athletic honor into the programs he 
supervises. Occasionally he carries off six cham- 
pionships in a year. Michigan is affiliated with 
nine other state universities in an organization 
known as the “conference.” A unique feature of 
Mr. Yost’s policy has been to employ the huge 
profits of the football season to furnish athletic 
equipment for the entire student body. Thus the 
Yost Field House was recently built at a cost of 
nearly a half million dollars. It will accommodate 
12,500 spectators. Basketball, for example, be- 
comes an object of considerably accentuated in- 
terest when ten thousand students can watch their 
representatives struggle. A full-sized baseball 
diamond is housed under the roof of this Field 
House. Meanwhile, with seating capacity for only 
fifty thousand at its big football games, Michigan 
patiently waits for further accumulation of its 
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athletic profits before indulging in a gigantic sta- 
dium to seat seventy-five thousand, while the mob 
of sport-lovers in nearby Detroit impatiently in- 
quire: “What’s de matter wid Michigan? Don’t 
dey know what a college is for? It’s to furnish 
football scraps for de American public to see.” 


Vv 


From fcvtball to religion the transition is not a 
natural one. But Christianity also is served up in 
a big state university with the massiveness of or- 
ganization of a colossal department store. Ten 
salaried individuals and an annual budget of 
$60,000 are the dimensions of the organized re- 
ligious program offered the students at Michigan. 
A half dozen student pastors are supported to 
develop social and religious activities in connec- 
tion with the churches adjacent to the campus. 
Our own church, for example, has for its 1,100 
Congregational students a student pastor and also 
a woman student secretary. Our students run a 
missionary project in a needy part of the city, 
contribute to the support of a missionary in 
Japan, conduct a motion picture service Sunday 
evenings to a crowded congregation of non- 
church-goers, send deputations every few weeks 
to conduct the Sunday program in near-by coun- 
try churches, manage an Outing Club for weekly 
rambles in the open air, furnish a student supper 
and up-to-date discussion program for each Sun- 
day evening, manage a High School religious club, 
besides the usual curriculum of parties and dances 
to foster the social life of the interested under- 
graduates. These advantages are not only en- 
joyed by the students, they also are supported in 
part by financial aid from the student body. A 
boy in the Methodist church, not long ago, went'to 
the hospital and sold a pint of his blood for $15 in 
order to secure the funds to pay his subscription 
to his college church home. One in six of the stu- 
dent population is found in some Protestant place 
of worship each Sunday. Meanwhile the campus 
religious organizations among the men and women 
contribute a varied program of picturesque social 
and religious service to the students and the com- 
munity at such points as are not easily touched by 
the denominational establishments. While seéc- 
tarian loyalties count for but little and dogmatic 
religion is distinctly unpopular, the spiritual mes- 
sage of Jesus wins wide acceptance among the 
boys and girls who make up the student com- 
munity at a state university. They love the youth 
of the Master. They love his iconoclasm. They 
love his boldness. They share in his passion for 
reality. 

VI 

It remains only to invite my readers to accom- 
pany me to some characteristic university events. 
Before the big football games come the “pep” 
meetings to inject “pepper” into the team and its 
supporters. On these occasions the main floor of 
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our largest auditorium will be massed with two 
thousand shrieking males, every one with his coat 
off. Later in the year will come the spring games 
when the class rivalry of the two lower classes is 
released in a series of contests. A tug-of-war 
across the Huron River compels the members of 
the losing class to wade into the chilly water of 
the stream up to their middles. Still later comes 
Cap Night when around a monster bonfire thou- 
sands of loyal Michigan men and women will 
gather, while the Freshmen solemnly cast into the 
devouring flames their caps or “pots” which have 
been for eight months the symbol of their humilia- 
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tion. And in June the Commencement Address i 
given in the football arena, with amplifiers en 
abling thirteen thousand people to hear the voice 
of the orator of the day. 


Michigan claims the largest body of alumni of 
any American university. These are scattered to 
the ends of the earth. But utilizing the magnifi- 
cent insight of Rupert Brooke one may say: 
wherever you find an alumnus or alumna of this 
institution, 


. “their’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is forever Michigan.” 


A National Student Convention 
In 1926 


Council of Christian Associations Reaches Momentous Decision 


JUST as the last copy for this issue of THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN is being prepared for the 
press, word reaches us that the C.C.A. 
meeting at Lake Forest College (Ill.) has 
reached a unanimous decision to hold, during the 
Christmas vacation, 1926, a national conference 
on students and the Christian way of life. 

This meeting of the C.C.A. was held in con- 
junction with the national meetings of the 
National Council of Christian Associations 
(Y.M.C.A.) and of the Executive Committee of 
the National Student Council of the Y.W.C.A. 
The National Council itself has held a most repre- 
sentative and important meeting dealing with sev- 
eral matters of vital concern to the Associations. 
These matters will receive ample consideration in 
the November issue. 

Those who have known of the thorough-going 
processes of referendum during the past two years 
concerning a general national student conference, 
realize that the C. C. A. has not reached this deci- 
sion without careful weighing of the pros and 
cons. Many of this group went to Lake Forest 
with the feeling that it might be best to post- 
pone this national conference until 1929; that is, 
two years after the next convention of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. The discussions of the 
entire group, however, gave unmistakable evidence 
that those who are closest to student thinking in 
different parts of the country feel that the con- 
vention should be held this year. They are con- 
vinced that the present student generation “has 
something it desires to express” —as Gordon Chal- 
mers put it, and that something very precious 





will be lost if opportunity for this is not afforded 
now. 

Full consideration was given to the fact that 
the Volunteer Movement aims to hold a conven- 
tion at Christmas, 1927. We understand the 
Volunteer Executive Committee has not yet de- 
fined the type of convention that will be held, but 
not a few of its representatives have stated that 
the distinctly missionary message of the Volunteer 
Movement could more readily and naturally be 
expressed in a conference if one year earlier the 
Christian Associations had held a conference deal- 
ing with the more comprehensive Christian mes- 
sage. Similarly the conviction was expressed that 
plans for a general conference on the Christian 
way of life, 1926, would throw into more natural 
perspective the place of the interdenominational 
conference which is to be held in Evanston this 
year. The C.C.A. aims to begin immediate con- 
sultations with various representatives of the 
churches, many of whom have already indicated 
a great interest in the C.C.A. conference, which 
of necessity must deal with vast implications for 
the Universal Church. 


A convention committee, including representa- 
tives of the churches, will be immediately ap- 
pointed. This committee will be able to give a 
full year and a quarter to careful planning. 

The newly appointed chairman of the C.C.A. 
is Andy Roy, of Washington and Lee. The vice- 
chairmen are C. Philip Ross, of the University of 
West Virginia (the new chairman of the National 
Council) and Rachel Dunaway, of the University 
of Texas. 
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Reviews of New Books 


THE REBUILDING OF EUROPE. By Ruth 
Rouse. Council of Christian Associations. 
Paper, 75 cents. 

This book gives the story of the initiation of 
the relief work among students carried forward 
by the World’s Student Christian Federation and 
its continuance during the subsequent years. It 
is a remarkably interesting story and no wonder 
that Dr. Mott in a foreword says: 

This great outpouring of practical sympathy, 
friendliness and love affords a fresh and an ap- 
pealing apologetic to a most critical and inquir- 
ing generation. Not only a great common suf- 
fering, but likewise a great common sacrifice to 
meet that suffering, have served to unify and 
weld an enduring comradeship and fellowship of 
the largest potentialities. 


No one could have written this book nearly so 
well as Miss Ruth Rouse, who for many years has 
been a secretary of the Federation and who, more 
than any other person, stimulated the undertaking 
in its earliest days. The book does adequate jus- 
tice to the idealisms which from the beginning 
have shot the venture through. In a series of 
picturesque chapters we have seen the develop- 
ment of the scheme from a friendly ministry to 
those starving and freezing, to the many construc- 
tive and reconstructive activities which have 
marked it during the past three years. It is a 
really remarkable story of how the fellowship in 
suffering and in sacrifice on the part of students 
on every continent has grown into a most signifi- 
cant means of international friendship. Miss 
Rouse takes courteous recognition of the pains and 
toil which made possible the raising of these funds 
from a class whose pockets are usually empty and 
who in this country at least more often than not 
are “working their way.” 

Because American students are determined to 
continue at all costs their part in that fellowship 
this book ought to be available in every college 
and Association library in the land. It ought to 
be available for its inspiring power as well as for 
its historical value. 

DAVID R. PORTER. 


AN AMERICAN PEACE POLICY. By Kirby 
Page. George H. Doran Company. Pamphlet; 
15 cents each; $6 per hundred. 

There is not in print a more compact, compre- 
hensive and adequate discussion of the peace and 
war issue as it concerns the United States than 
this little book which is just now appearing from 
the press of the Doran Company. No one is sat- 
isfied with America’s present relation to this most 
urgent problem which all the world is facing. 
Since the war ended, this nation has been placed 
in a position as uncomfortable as it is anomalous. 
By our unwillingness to ratify the treaty of Ver- 


sailles and thereby to enter the League of Nations, 
we lost contact with organized international action 
and have sat in the observer’s seat, watching the 
pathetic efforts of other nations to bring at least 
the appearance of order and peace out of the chaos 
of the World War. Naturally this outsider’s posi- 
tion has been sadly deplored by those who favored 
our participation in the League. But it is no less 
deplorable and unhappy from the point of view of 
those who, like myself, fully approve our rejection 
of both the Treaty and the League. The Ameri- 
can spirit cannot be comfortable in any isolation- 
ist policy. We are part of the world. The war 
problem is a world problem, and cannot be solved 
save as all the nations, including our own most 
powerful nation, find some basis upon which to 
co-operate in effectually dealing with the war 
monster. Our national detachment of the past six 
years can only be condoned if out of that period 
shall come the formulation of a peace program 
expressive of the American point of view and at 
the same time sufficiently congenial to the mind of 
the rest of the world to justify the hope of its 
general acceptance. 

In the brief compass of this volume Mr. Page 
has formulated such a policy. In its essential 
proposals I believe it meets adequately every vital 
objection which has been urged against all prev- 
ious proposals such as the League, the World 
Court, and the Geneva Protocol. I write this 
word of ardent approval as one who is unalterably 
opposed to America’s participation in Protocol, 
Court or League as these proposals have up to 
this time been presented to us. On the basis set 
forth by Mr. Page I can see no reason why 
America should not adhere to the World Court, 
and eventually—that is, when his terms are actu- 
ally carried out—enter the League. As for the 
protocol, any such arrangement would be rendered 
quite superfluous by the success of his proposed 
procedure. 

What is this peace policy which Mr. Page pro- 
poses for America? In a word, it is for the 
United States to adhere to the World Court at 
once, on a basis which removes all fear of harmful 
entanglements with other nations. This basis is 
the outlawry of war by a universal international 
treaty within five years after our adherence. Our 
present action in adhering to the Court would not 
extend beyond this five-year period if the nations 
failed to outlaw war in the meantime. 

Mr. Page is not proposing this policy as the 
opinion of a single individual. He is the spokes- 
man of a distinguished group of some thirty peace 
advocates, representing many points of view 
which have been in sharp conflict ever since 1919. 
Their hostilities have been reconciled in this pro- 
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posal, and it is no presumption, considering their 
representative character, for Mr. Page to entitle 
his proposal as a genuine American peace policy. 
The introduction by former Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, John H. Clarke, is an illuminating 
and gracious message which should open the door 
of every fair American’s mind to a hospitable and 
earnest consideration of the merits of Mr. Page’s 
argument. It may not be wholly needless, though 
I feel that it is somewhat gratuitous, to say for 
myself that there are spots in the argument with 
which I am not personally able to agree, for Mr. 
Page brings to his task a different assessment of 
the League and the Court, as at present consti- 
tuted, from that which I hold. But on a large 
and complex theme like this differences in detail 
are inevitable. And in this case the essential pro- 
posal to weave the outlawry of war into the World 
Court reduces these differences of opinion to the 
level of merely academic interest. I have a pro- 
found conviction that this little book is the first 
shot in a mighty campaign against war—a shot 
that will be heard round the world. 
CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON. 


FACING STUDENT PROBLEMS. A. 


Curry. Association Press. $1. 


Bruce 


Probably no other living man has interested so 
many students in the study of the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus, within this or any other single col- 
lege generation, as has Professor Curry. This 
book is written at the close of two years of trave! 
among the students of the United States. 

The book is expressly designed for discussion 
group leaders. There are thirty chapters, each 
dealing with significant student problems such as: 
How honest shall we be? Does the campus give a 
fair chance to all? Shall fraternities be abol- 
ished? How radical shall we be? Where shall 
we stand on war? How test the truth of religion? 
Is there a God; if so, what kind? Chapters are 
divided into four main headings; under each, defi- 
nite suggestions, often in the form of questions, 
are offered to assist the leader in getting at the 
heart of his problem. The method of presenting 
the Biblical material is unique. 

Growing out of his intimate contact with defi- 
nite student situations, Professor Curry feels 
that the leaders of discussion groups are the al] 
important factors and consequently he gives 
twelve pages to definite instructions, including a 
most helpful chapter on the Leaders’ Training 
Class. He pays high tribute to Professor Har- 
rison S. Elliott and states that no group leader is 
adequately prepared for his task who has not 
studied Elliott’s significant pamphlet, “The Why 
and How of Group Discussion.” Professor Curry, 
however, is deeply concerned about two other 
matters: (1) The securing of adequate data. 
“Groups can be trusted to think, interpret and 
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draw conclusions only in proportion as their ac- 
quaintance with significant data is adequate’’~ 
(p. 15, Introduction). (2) The goal of the 
group. He is interested in the whole process of 
discussion but its repeated failure to arrive dis- 
tresses him and leads him to suggest that we call 
the groups “Life Experiment groups.” “If the 
group does not exist for the very purpose of com- 
mitting itself to testing out new and old ideas, at- 
titudes and modes of conduct in the laboratory of 
daily life, one wonders what is its justification for 
existence.” 

There is not a university or college in the na- 
tion where the study of this book is not urgently 
needed. Not all the problems treated may be per- 
tinent to every campus but among the thirty-odd 
suggested, surely one can find twelve or more that 
need the immediate and prayerful attention of 
large groups of professors and students. An 
inexpensive paper edition prepared solely for the 
use of students should be ordered in quantities 
sufficient to provide each class member with a 
copy. The reviewer knows of no study book more 
interesting, more helpful, or more needed at this 
hour. 

W. H. TINKER. 


THE STORY OF JESUS. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Association Press. 


This volume is a composite gospel—an inter- 
weaving of all of the material in the first three 
gospels into a single whole, arranged in chrono- 
logical order as nearly as that is ascertainable. 
Thus the reader is given a complete Life of Christ 
(excepting only the material in the Fourth Gos- 
pel) in the words of the original gospels, as a 
single story. Dr. Moffatt’s popular translation has 
been used. A scheme of simple marginal references 
not only indicates precisely where each passage 
has been drawn from but also shows the location 
of the parallel passage in the other gospels. The 
introduction gives the background to the writing 
of the gospels and brief footnotes illuminate for 
the reader the historical, geographical and relig- 
ious allusions in the gospel account which are 
often such perplexing stumbling blocks. 


The book is the work of a committee which in- 
cludes Dean Thomas Graham, A. Bruce Curry, 
Harrison Elliott, Frederick Harris, David R. 
Porter, Henry P. Van Dusen, and others. The in- 
troduction and notes have been written by 
Thomas Graham, Dean of the School of Theology 
at Oberlin. 


We venture to predict that “The Story of Je- 
sus’ will prove to be just the aid to an intelligent 
study of the gospels for which students have been 
looking for a long time. A study sheet by Mr. 
Van Dusen is available without cost from Associa- 
tion Press. 
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Searches and Researches 


I. 
On the Membership Problem 


TUDENT Association membership 

presents a peculiar problem. At 
least it has always seemed so during 
the thirteen years since I became ac- 
tively related to the work. Unlike the 
city Association, we have, in most in- 
stances, no privileges to sell, except 
as student membership tickets are 
recognized by City Associations. The 
college cares for mind and body, leav- 
ing to us the social and spiritual sides 
of the square. The privilege of serv- 
ice is often the only privilege we have 
to offer. 

Also, we have a definite number of 
individuals for whom we are respon- 
sible, be they members or no. AIl- 
though in some parts of the globe 
they seem to view it otherwise, in the 
United States a college or university 
Christian Association has a commis- 
sion to be interested in and concerned 
for the whole student body. The col- 
lege administration recognizes this, 
and even in state institutions it not 
infrequently contributes materially to 
the Association on the assumption 
that all the student body will he 
served. Our own student Association 
standards demand not only that a few 
shall be vitally reached but that the 
moral tone of the whole student body 
shall be raised. 

Again, there is the desirability and 
almost the necessity that the student 
Association should be considered as a 
campus organization, rather than as 
an outside institution. It must “be- 
long,” as does the athletic association 
or the honorary and social fraterni- 
ties. Anything which seriously pre- 
vents this attitude from maintaining 
in the mind of the student body, in 
the same proportion weakens the 
chance of the Association to do its 
most effective work. 

This need for serving the whole 
student body as a campus organiza- 
tion, plus the nothing-to-sell aspect 
of the work, obviously complicates the 
student Association membership prob- 
lem. In various Associations with 
which I have been connected, ranging 
from 7,000 to 500 students, several 
different methods of meeting the prob- 
lem have been attempted. The fol- 
lowing represent those which I have 
seen in actual operation: 

1. Count all contributors es members and 

let all such vote. 


Count all contributors as members, but 

let only church members vote. 

3. Let all church members of the student 
body vote. 

4. Let all students vote 

5. Count only signers of the Purpose Basis 

as voting members, and vive them as 

well as contributing members traveling 

membership ticket. 








What is a college Associa- 
tion for? Is membership 
a formal or a vital thing? 
These two reports will furnish 
“tirst aid” to many new offi- 
cers who want their adminis- 
tration really to count. 








6. Same as (5), but give traveling member- 
snip ticket only to contributing members, 
so that sisning the Purpose may secure 
no material advantage (Students often 
value tickets highly for transient use in 
city Associations.) 


This is not a hypothetical list. It 
represents actual practice. It is dis- 
cussed in terms of impressions gained 
in local experience. 

So far as the money basis is con- 
cerned, it may be argued that any 
one who gives money gives “congealed 
service,” and so is actually helping in 
the vital work of the Association. 
Practically, a man. often’ gives 
thoughtlessly, or he tends to remem- 
ber his city Association relationship, 
and figures on what he is going to get 
out of it. Trying to sort out the 
church member contributors has al- 
ways seemed awkward and artificial. 
It has seemed to run counter to the 
psychology of campus solidarity. 
Church membership tends to be 
viewed as an inherited condition, like 
race or nationality. Both methods 
were abandoned in each _ instance 
where tried, as was general suffrage 
for all student church members. 

Letting all students vote certainly 
has its advantages. We tried it for 
two years in a school of 3,000 men, 
and our work was _ never before 
stronger or more spiritual. The finest 
men in the school were invariably 
picked for officers, since the nomina- 
tions came from a cabinet of high 
ideals, who had helped to eliminate 
peanut politics from the campus. The 
chief objection to the situation came 
from those interested among the rank 
and file of the student body. They re- 
peatedly demanded to know more def- 
initely what we stood for. A “larger 
cabinet” of 100 men was organized 
and several meetings were held to 
discuss the _ situation. Finally a 
moral code was drawn up. This 
touched most aspects of campus life, 
but was, like the Ten Commandments, 
all negative. After having it printed, 
its weakness was sensed and it was 
never used. 

The New Purpose, with its positive 
statement, came out just then as a 
welcome answer to a real sense of 
need. That particular Association 


adopted it long before it was author- 
ized by the Atlantic City Convention. 
True, it divided the campus in a sense, 
but the division was not deemed arti- 
ficial, as church membership seemed to 
be. Those who did not join tended 
to respect the Association the more 
for its definitely high ideals and ob- 
jectives. So the non-athlete respects 
the high training standard of the ath- 
lete. Financial campaigns were even 
more productive than before, many 
non-members giving generously. The 
membership campaign resulted in the 
establishment of a bulk of effective 
personal relationships that had not 
been approached before. Loyalty to 
the Church was visibly stimulated, a 
result that is still apparent. 

We are trying the sixth plan now 
in a western technical school of 500 
men, where much opposition to the 
Church and religion existed until last 
fall. The Purpose is in our constitu- 
tion. It has forced the cabinet, nat- 
urally fearful, to put the Association 
squarely before their fellows as a 
Christian organization, a real ally of 
the Church. The result has been that 
in gaining 200 members they dissi- 
pated not only their own fears but 
also the opposition of the campus to 
real religion. Some of those who have 
refused to join seem most friendly 
to us. 

To my mind the sixth plan best 
meets the peculiar needs of the stud- 
ent Association. Taken seriously and 
used rightly, it can become to us a 
sure pilot, to steer us to a deeper pur- 
pose, a closer relationship to the 
Church, and a more constant use of 
the power that is Christianity. 

FRANK I. OLMSTEAD. 

Colorado School of Mines. 





II. 
On the Purpose of An 


Association 
SHOULD like to share with you 
some conceptions of a university 
Young Men’s Christian Association as 
disclosed by a study of 197 question- 
naires filled out by a representative 
group of men in connection with the 
educational survey conducted at 

Northwestern University. 

One of the questions asked was: 
“What do you think is the distinctive 
task of the Y. M. C. A. on the 
campus?” The answers to this ques- 
tion are most revealing. There ap- 
pears such diversity of opinion as to 
the main function and: purpose of the 
Y. M. €. A. that a person examining 
the tabulated comments might easily 
suppose that many of them refer to 
quite different organizations. 
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Too many conceive of the Associa- 
tion in terms of a personal service 
bureau. One man says: “As I re- 
view what it has done since I came in 
1921, its chief work seems to be that 
of finding jobs and rooms for stud- 
ents, giving information, putting out 
the student handbook and directory 
and selling candy.” The conception 
is admirably summed up by another 
student thus: “To aid those who, 
alone, cannot obtain such things as 
are necessary for their convenience 
while in school.” Those who hold this 
conception usually take a detached at- 
titude toward the Association. They 
are recipients instead of participants. 
They think of the Y. M. C. A. as a 
little “first aid” station off to one side 
of the campus where they can run 
when they need help. Quite naturally 
their estimate of the Association’s 
worth, as well as their measure of its 
accomplishments, is in terms of tangi- 
ble, personal results. 

Another popular conception makes 
the Association a campus “Daddy” to 
freshmen. According to this view the 
biggest task of the Association is 
“Helping students, especially new 
students, when everything is strange 
and unfamiliar, to become adjusted to 
their new environment.” “The dis- 
tinctive job of the Y. M. C. A. is to 
befriend the new student, to help him 
enroll and get started right, to create 
an atmosphere of friendship and un- 
derstanding among all the classes.” 
The Association’s job is “To take the 
place of the home influences.” This 
is a limiting view of the Association. 
It is benevolent, patronizing, paternal- 
istic, sophisticated. This conception 
is closely akin to the first. It revolves 
about the idea of lending a helping 
hand to those in need of aid or com- 
fort. It results usually in doing some- 
thing for instead of with freshmen. 
Those who maintain this view look on 
the Y. M. C. A. as a reception com- 
mittee to which has been delegated the 
responsibility of bowing in the new- 
comer. It is thought that if each new 
man receives a friendly little push as 
he enters the university, he will be 
able to make the rest of the grade. 

A third conception of the Associa- 
tion is that of a morale department of 
the university. It is the belief of 
students who hold this notion that the 
Y. M. C. A. should “look after all de- 
tail work and student problems that 
do not fall under the immediate super- 
vision of the executive department.” 
“It does the semi-official jobs which 
are beyond the scope of the registrar’s 
or the dean’s office.” It seeks “to 
make the campus a place socially fit 
for all male students, in conjunction 
with the faculty who take care of the 
learning part.” It is “engaged in the 


NOTE—A complete report, of which this is 
a partial summary, may be had by addressing 
Mr. Norton. 


organization and promotion of stud- 
ent enterprises.” 

This conception still leaves much to 
be desired. Such a conception makes 
the Association a handy man about 
the place, doing the miscellaneous, 
necessary, odd jobs which regular uni- 
versity officials with clearcut and im- 
portant duties would hardly be ex- 
pected to perform. It also puts the 
Association in the position of a semi- 
controlled propaganda agency. When 
asked, “What would you like to see the 


Y. M. C. A. do that it is not now do- 
ing?” students who hold this view re- 
ply: “Open a club room and smoking 


room on the south campus. There :s 
such a need at present.” “Supervise 
a news stand where one could buy the 
morning papers.” “Run a lounge room, 
and if possible, with a bowling alley 
and billiard and pool tables.” ‘“Main- 
tain a university cafeteria on the 
campus.” “Start giving ‘N’ pins to 
all freshmen and other new students 
so that we may know each other now 
and in later years.” 

Students who think of the Associa- 
tion primarily as serving administra- 
tive interests are disposed to let the 
administration carry the heavy end of 
the responsibility. They remain pas- 
sive and aloof. They look upon the 
Association as something other than 
a group of students who are trying 
helpfully and creatively to serve their 
fellows. The Association fails, for 
them, to be a real channel of volun- 
tary expression, a fellowship of kind- 
red spirits. 

To assist students in positive, prac- 
tical ways, or to help freshmen get 
acquainted with their new surround- 
ings, or to aid the administration in 
raising the morale of the student 
body, all are worthy goals. But they 
are partial, incomplete, secondary, in- 
cidental. The Association could claim 
no distinctive mission if it made any 
one of these its guiding and control- 
ling aim. Many other campus organi- 
zations are vying with one another to 
do all this. The only conception 
which is in harmony with the Associ- 
ation’s origin and character, and 
which does justice to its avowed pur- 
pose, is the conception which makcs 
the Y. M. C. A. pronouncedly and ag- 
gressively a religious agency. 

Students who take this higher view 
believe the particular job of the As- 
sociation is “to promote the religious 
and moral health of the men on the 
campus.” One student declares that 
the main business of the Y. M. C. A. 
is that of “making the campus realize 
it is not Christian, although ninety 
per cent of its students may be 
church members.” One man remarks 
that “The task is that outlined in the 
statement of Purpose on the member- 
ship card, and there is a big field for 
‘leading students to faith in God’ on 
this campus.” Another student con- 
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siders the Association’s function to be 
“To show men that, if they want to 
live in harmony with the laws of na- 
ture and of human nature and there. 
fore be happy, they must lead lives 
modeled after Christ.” 

Other statements read: “To miti- 
gate the debilitating influences of stu- 
dent life.” “To keep a touch of the 
religious in the fraternity houses and 
to promote church life among stud- 
ents.” “To furnish an opportunity 
for developing initiative and leader- 
ship.” “To interest men in brotherly 
service; to provide an opportunity for 
religious expression; to be a human- 
izing and uniting influence.” “To 
balance the acquiring of knowledge by 
a presentation of the need of Chris- 
tian training, and to temper learning 
by giving men aims and goals to work 
for.” 

The religious conception, one must 
admit, is not without its difficulties. 
The trouble arises because religion, it- 
self, is variously interpreted. Some 
regard religion as a way of looking 
at certain things, while others think 
of religion as a certain way of looking 
at everything. What one man calls 
“a sure sign of the hand of God,” an- 
other labels as “a Bolshevistic and 
atheistic tendency which the Associa- 
tion should discourage.” The relig- 
ious conception of the Association’s 
function is nevertheless the true, sat- 
isfying and only adequate conception. 

From the very beginning the Y. M. 
C. A. has been a religious agency. 
Moreover, it has been a pioneering re- 
ligious agency. Early the Association 
discovered that it could not improve 
the moral and spiritual condition of 
young men without improving their 
physical and social condition. By its 
emphasis on the four-fold unity and 
development of life, and by its expres- 
sion of this somewhat novel philos- 
ophy in a unique type of service, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
movement has immeasurably advanced 
the cause of practical Christianity the 
world around and has made a definite 
contribution to the field of religious 
education. 

A few discerning religious leaders, 
however, have voiced their concern 
lest the Association today should lose 
its adventurous, pioneering spirit. 
God forbid that it should! Let it con- 
tinue to aid men in a persistent search 
for the mind, method, and spirit of 
Jesus and their implications for daily 
living. Let it continue to deal fear- 
lessly and uncompromisingly with all 
those influences that are undermining 
character and that are hindering the 
emergence, development, and release 
of Christian personality. Let us con- 
tinue with prophetic zeal to insist 
upon new expressions of the law of 
love. 

C. DeWitt Norton 


Northwestern University. 
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The Summer Conferences 


SEABECK 
EABECK has an atmosphere all its 
own. Any one who is familiar 


with that atmosphere could sense im- 
mediately when the Student Associa- 
tions assembled on June 12, that this 
year was going to be different. One 
reason was the large number of for- 
mer conference members who had 
been on the foreign field and were 
home on furlough. When the final 
roll was called and the old boys re- 
sponded it caused a thrill to pass 
through the whole conference. Gale 
Seaman was able to see some of the 
fruit of his years of patient watering 
and pruning. 


Levi Lovegren, University of Wash- 
ington, gave many interesting facts 
concerning his work in the Philip- 
pines. Archie Campbell, University of 
Washington, (pulled an oar in the 
same shell as Russell Callow, famous 
University of Washington crew 
coach) responded that his work had 
rooted him in the fields of Northern 
Korea. Bert Mitchell, Park College, 
who lives so sacrifically in his work 
in Russia at Harbin and Riga, was 
continuously the center of inquiring 
groups desiring information of that 
wonderful experience in socialistic liv- 
ing. Royal Bisbee, formerly from 
Willamette, caused many hearts to 
leap toward India by the fascinating 
recital of his experiences and oppor- 
tunities. Emery D. Alvord, former 
captain and center at Washington 
State College, fresh from the mission 
fields of Africa, caused many a re- 
solve in the hearts of men present to 
labor in Africa. Bovia H. McClain, 
University of Washington, continu- 
ously challenged the group to think 
in terms of India where he has been 
serving since he left the student work 
ot Washington in 1912. Roy Veatch, 


University of Oregon, (President of 
the Seabeck Conference three years 
ago) has been serving in the Near 
East for two years. Paul Phillips, 
Washington State College, now serv- 
ing as General Secretary Y. M. C. A. 
at W. S. C.; Geo. Oliver, Willamette 
University, now General Secretary 
Y. M. C. A. at University of Idaho; 
Geo. B. Cole, Whitman College, now 
State Student Secretary for Washing- 
ton Association. These men made up 
the ten who had come directly out of 
the student conference into full-time 
Christian service. 

The second fact that assured that 
the conference would be different was 
that the Nomination Committee 
brought in among the three nomina- 
tions for president of the conference 
the name of a Japanese, Jobo Jasu- 
mura. He was elected on the first 
ballot. One of the visitors remarked 
when he saw a Japanese in the chair 
that he thought it was fine Christian 
sentiment; but, after he had seen him 
preside in a very acceptable way, he 
considered it was not only fine senti- 
ment but very good judgment. The 
President was so fair and so desirous 
of every point of view being expressed 
that even in the discussion of his own 
nation’s status he was just as desirous 
that understanding prevail. In an at- 
mosphere like this it was easy to dis- 
cuss international relationships. 

The vote of the students on several 
phases of college life in relationship 
to war was interesting. Twenty-two 
voted for the total abolition of the 
R. O. T. C., forty-one voted to make 
it voluntary, seven compulsory. For 
National Defense Day, forty-eight 
voted against it, no votes for it, seven 
did not vote. To make November 11 
World Peace Day, forty-eight voted 
for it, one voted against it, nine did 
not vote. No question seemingly re- 











SEABECK 


ceived more general discussion than 
the question of war. Even at that 
some students were unintelligent in 
the way they voted. Some refrained 
because they knew nothing about it, 
even after the two-hour discussion on 
the conference floor. 

The fellowship at Seabeck will long 
remain as perhaps the outstanding 
feature of a very dynamic conference. 
The leadership was splendid and 
easily accessible. To see a college 
president and an undergraduate sit 
under a gigantic fir tree in conference 
or prayer together, was a common 
sight. To stand on the margin of the 
Bay viewing the beautiful Olympics 
as they were lashed by the wind and 
rain or kissed by the evening sun but 
ever pointing upward, taught lessons 
of steadfastness and were constant 
reminders that men should look up- 
ward. In such an atmosphere and 
with such fellowship Seabeck will live 
forever. 


GEORGE B. COLE. 
SILVER BAY 
AM no conference hound. Official 


assemblies, conventions and con- 
claves of the usual kind are a weari- 
ness to my flesh. Their committees on 
this and that, their reports and reso- 
lutions, their budget and deficits and 
their complacent contemplations of 
their own “great work’—all make an 
evil odor in my nostrils. 

But the conference of five hundred 
college students at Silver Bay last 
week was different. From seventy- 
six Eastern schools they gathered and 
in their number came students repre- 
senting twenty-one nations. At any 
meal in the great dining hall a typi- 
cal table had around it Americans, 
Orientals, Europeans, and Africans. 
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Chinese sat beside Japanese, 
Italians, Negroes 


Harvard 


Russians 
beside Cau 
beside Yak 
and no referee was 
In brief the technique of this Silve 
Bay simply this—to 
draw to this beautiful spot apart from 
the world 
college 


beside 
casians, men 


men 
conference 


representative groups of 
and university students, to 
give them opportunities to think over 
and discuss the most vital issues con- 
fronting themselves and the world, to 
stimulate their thinking by a _ few 
speakers of proven power, to reduce 
all machinery and organization to the 
barest necessity for orderly and effi- 
cient procedure, and finally, to pro- 
vide an atmosphere of wholesome 
freedom without cant or undue emo 
tional stress and with plenty of phy- 
sical exercise and recreation 

Last June these five hundred stu 
dents devoted six hours a aay to con 
sidering the Christian way of life. 
They began each morning with forty 
group discussions of the Sermon on 
the Mount. The next three or four 
hours they spent in considering the 
application of that sermon to them- 
selves and to college athletics, fra- 
ternities, the honor system, industry, 
war, racial and international rela- 
tions, missions—home and foreign— 
journalism and the theater, city slums 
and rural coal mines, science and the 
book of Genesis. 

The speakers included Henry Sloane 
Coffin, Ray Petty, John R. Mott, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Kirby Page, 
Richard Roberts, Ralph Harlow, C. 
W. Moorman, H. H. Tweedy, Jerome 
Davis, A. L. Warnshuis, Charles Taft, 
2nd, J. T. Stocking, Henry Van Du 
sen, William F. Cochran, Joseph Mc 
Mininen, Charles Hurrey, Miss 
Knight-Bruce, and Bill Simpson. Put 
such a group of speakers im any as 


NOTE This article is reprinted from Chr 
tiar Ww k 


CHINESE GROUP, 


needed. 


SILVER BAY 


sembly of five hundred college men 
and sparks are bound to fly—sparks 
that kindle the imagination to dream 
and will a new world. 

But all this sounds too 
the report of a stereotyped conven- 
tion. Let me try to picture the con- 
ference—give snapshots of it in its 
typical moments. 

It is three o’clock on Monday after 
noon of June 15. The conference has 
been going on for three days. Every- 
one is out of doors under a blue sky. 
At the foot of the conference grounds 
lies the sapphire lake. Beyond it are 
the mountains. The grounds are 
teeming with life. Here, under one 
tree, thirty men surround Jerome 
Davis, of Yale, firing a volley of ques- 
tions at him concerning Christianity 
and industry, just now with particu- 
lar reference to the West Virginia 
coal fields, for the West Virginia stu- 
dents are and demanding to 
know what they can do to better the 
situation in their strife-ridden state. 
A hundred feet away, under another 
tree, sits C. W. Moorman, secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A., in the center of 
another group who are putting to 
him this question, How can a man be 
a follower of Christ and yet take part 
in war? (Tonight Kirby Page will 
give the pacifist answer to the ques- 
tion.) Yonder on the veranda of the 
great auditorium sixty students ply 
Professor H. H. Tweedy with queries 
about the relation of religion and sci- 
ence in general, and evolution and the 
book of Genesis in particular. Down 
on the baseball field two college teams 
are in contest. Over on the tennis 
courts a half dozen tournament 
matches progress and, further away 
on the track, relay races, pole vault- 
ing, and jumping contests engage ath 
letes of twenty schools and a half 
dozen nations. Now the remarkable 
fact is this: it is afternoon and every- 
one is supposed to be recreating, but 


much like 


here 
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these groups around Davis, Tweedy, 
and Moorman are more interested in 
serious discussion about religion than 
in their athletics for the time being. 
When college students, with all their 
physical energies vibrant with youth, 
cut a baseball game oratennis match 
or a track meet to discuss religion 
and philosophy and sociology, there is 
hope for the coming generation. This 
scene is typical of any afternoon of 
the conference. The students present 
a dozen points of view on every topic 
under discussion and often with a 
deal of emotion but thus far without 
violence. 

Another It is eleven-thirty, 
Tuesday morning, June 16. The five 
hundred students are in the auditor 
ium. The colored quintet from Lin 
coln College has just finished a Negr 
spiritual. Bill Simpson is addressing 
the audience. Bill Simpson! Bare 
footed, blue shirted, corduroy trous 
ered Bill! 
ascetic, fool 


scene. 


Mystic, fanatic, anarchist, 

call him what you will 
—he has been the center of thought 
and discussion from the moment hs 
and his comrade, Hal Miller, walked 
upon the grounds three days ag 
Nothing is surer than that his ad 
dress and the light on his face will b 
vivid in the memories of these stu 
dents when the speeches of the other 
leaders have been forgot. Ten years 
ago Bill Simpson graduated from 
Union Seminary with high honors. 
Two years later he was forced out 
of his Presbyterian Church in New 
Jersey because of his pacifist views. 
A little later he gave up the ministry 
altogether. Since then he has trav- 
eled about the country very much like 
Saint Francis of Assisi, an itinerant 
preacher, working with his hands a 
a carpenter, living a life of asceticism, 
love and beauty. He has accepted n 
money for his labor. He has worked 
on farms, in factories, and in mines. 
He has built houses, cleaned privies, 
and ministered to sick souls. His 
gospel is one of powerful mysticism, 
a true experience of God, a challeng 
to the complicated, complex machin- 
ery which modern civilization has 
built up, a call to man to live again 
the simple life of fellowship and love 
with all living things, his brothers. 
He is not asking other men to follow 
him. He is simply bearing testimony 
to the joy and beauty he has found 
in his spiritual adventure. The men 
are subdued and on their faces is 4 
look of wistful yearning. 

One more scene. We are again in 
the auditorium. It is evening. An- 
other Negro spiritual has been sung 
Mr. Hurrey, the secretary of the In 
ternational Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A., has been picturing student life 
in a score of countries around the 
globe. The lights in the auditorium 
have been turned out. On the stage 
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‘weedy, twenty-one students, each represent- mine in Brazil could be present in 

sted in ing a different nation, are lined such conferences . . .” 

n than against a huge American flag which This year the seven foreign stu- 

being. curtains the rear wall. An American’ dents figured prominently in all 

ll their boy at one end of the line lights a phases of the conference. There were 

youth, candle and says, “I represent Amer- held several separate meetings of the 

match ica.” His candle lights that of the group, the climax of which was a gen- 

eligior man next to him, who says, in his’ eral conference session held under the 

here is own language, “I represent Sweden,” auspices of the foreign group. The 

This and so on down the line the candles whole spirit of the Hollister confer- 

oon of are lighted and the illumination ence was strengthened, the outlook 

present grows. Denmark, Russia, Spain, broadened and the thinking on inter- 

y topic Egypt, France, England—each nation’ national and _ interracial problems 

With a passes the light to its neighbor until made more real and interesting by the 

vithout it reaches another American boy at presence of the foreign students. 

the other end of the line. It is a Jack E. Boyp. 

‘thirty, symbol, of course, of the fellowship 

he five of Christians throughout the world . 

uditor and it is prophetic of the day when ESTES PARK 

m Lin we shall all stand shoulder to shoul- [HE student Christian Conference MARJORY DAY AND PAUL PFEUTZE 
Negr ler in the parliament of man. at Estes Park this summer, Student Chairmen of the Estes Park 
ressing And so it goes. By the time this August 22-September 1, was a notable Conerenee 

Bare article is read these five hundred stu- experiment in student conferences at ing along religious lines were started 
trous ients will have scattered to almost a time when students are experiment- in a process of working out a faith 
urchist, as many communities in this country ing in many lines. Nothing was as- of their own. 

updos and across the seas, carrying with sumed except that, faced with the So different was the conference 
hought them the spiritual candles of high facts and given an opportunity to dis- from “the expected,” that at first 
ent m vision which they lighted at Silver cuss them, a group of students can many students seemed lost. They had 
iets Bay. come to sound conclusions. Not even’ to change their attitude from one of 
8 3g FRED EASTMAN. God or Christ was taken for granted. suggestibility to one of alert criti- 
uis ad Managing Editor, Christian Work. The first two days were spent in ex- cism and thinking. 

will be é amining the basis for our faith. Without waiting to settle anything 
se stu The method was discussion group about God and Jesus except to dis- 

other HOLLISTER and forum. There was a noticeable cover that God is so great that none 
| year ‘OME . has said that the 1925 lack of many important men to tell of us can fully comprehend him and 
from  eeeenpang one Aas saic that the See) the students just what’s what. that Jesus has a challenging program 
honors \ Ozark Mountain Student Confer- Perhaps the most important aspect for life, the conference turned to take 
ed out ence was the “usual” summer confer- o¢ the experiment was the fact that up some of the problems confronting 
n New ence sponsored by the American for the first time in the student move- our generation: the educational sys- 
views. Student Christian Movement. That ment of this country, men and wom-_ tem, the economic system, and peace. 
inistry speaker meant that the Hollister Con- en met together in a summer confer- A significant trend is the way in 
$ trav- ference exemplified for the Southwest ence. In addition to the viewpoints which the students are responding to 
ch like the purpose and characteristics of OUr of men and women, the group revealed the great social vision about which 
nerant National Movement. The carefully conservative and radical attitudes on they are talking. Kirby Page’s speech 
nds a planned program clearly showed the every subject; added to this was the on war, for example, would have 
tic phases of student life with which the thought from foreign students and aroused a storm of opposition as short 
ited n Association must needs concern it- from fraternal delegates from the a time ago as at the Indianapolis con- 
work self. Equally as important, it showed other regions of the country. It was vention, and even at the conference at 
mines. the phases of all life with which the  ctimulating to see how the avowed Estes last year the subject aroused 
rivies, Christian student should concern him- agnostic and foe of religion came to much heated discussion. This year, 
- His self. Not only was the student shown ynderstand the mass of students con- however, hardly one could be found 
ticisn these situations—educational systems, seryative in their religious thinking. who disagreed with Mr. Page, and the 
alleng international relations, racial differ- any who had not done much think- questions in the discussion groups 
1achin ences, industrial structures, civic af- 
n AS fairs and responsibilities, and reli- 
again gious organizations, but he was drawn 
id love out in discussion groups to discover ond a a lia ' ae 
rte s for himself what the Christian atti- SUMMER CONFERENCE ATTENDANCE 
follow tude should be toward these, and what 
timony program of life he could follow, alone Sretees Foie Pa ade re and — 
found or in union with other students, to LAKE GENEVA (Wis.) 715 #«85 74 874 
1e mer make that Christian attitude have its Sitver Bay (N. Y.) 417 G8 105 590 " 
S a largest effect where it is most needed. BLUE Rivce (N. C.) : 224 44 368 
A letter has just come in from one Estes ParK (Colo.) Men and ne ce 

rain in of the foreign students who attended Women 32 10 46 ~ 564 

An- Hollister. Quotations from this letter ~eerananengy a = 24 8 - 
| sung will serve adequately to point out a mage od {N_3.) Pn ates = = ; 
che In certain element of the conference. Ponseanagy “ee Rt ge ate 299 23 an 239 

Y. M Our friend says, “Hollister helped me Kincs Mountain (N. C.) 
nt lif in many things; it strengthened my Colored Students 76 2 21 33 132 
id é faith, and besides it answered to me WAVELAND (La.) Colored 55 12 16 83 
torium many questions that I wished to 

stage know. I wished that many friends of 
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SOME OF GENEVA’S EIGHT HUNDRED DELEGATES 


following his presentation centered 
around the search for the most work- 
able program in putting into effect the 
attitude that war is wrong and peace 
must come. 

RICHARD HANSON. 

Univ. of Kansas. 

LAKE GENEVA 
“5 EVELOPMENT of Personality 

in the Present Social Order” 
was the theme for the 1925 Student 
Conference at Lake Geneva. The Con- 
ference was a highly successful one 
from many points of view. 

1. The early morning Bible study 
under the leadership of Bruce Curry 
became the heart and center of the 
program. It permeated the forums, 
commissions, and platform sessions 
with a new spirit and motive for ac- 
tion based more truly on the mind, 
method, and spirit of Jesus. 

2. A new vision of the Orient and 
an appreciation of its contribution to 
world civilization; a new conception 
of the possibilities of a revised educa 
tional emphasis; an insight into the 
field of industry; an increased real 
ization of the opportunity of Chris- 
tian youth in the political, economic, 
social, religious and_ educational 
phases of life—all these are thoughts 
of new reality in the student life of 
the Central Region since the confer- 
ence. Great contributions were made 
by “Dad” Elliott, Dr. Gilkey, Stanley 
High, Stanley Jones, T. Z. Koo, Dr. 
Lackland, Bishop McDowell, Francis 
Miller and Stitt Wilson. It is sig- 
nificant that, though the approach to 
these problems was from a distinctly 
intellectual basis, the expressions of 
the last days showed that this ap- 
proach had effectively produced de- 
cisions and action on the part of the 
delegates. 

3. An experiment of unusual ex- 
cellence in vocational guidance proved 
to be of great value to a limited num- 
ber of juniors and seniors, and it is 
regarded as a significant step in the 


solving of student vocational prob- 
lems. This experiment is to be con- 
tinued and extensively enlarged in 


next year’s conference. This work 
was accomplished under the direction 
of Owen E. Pence. 

4. The Faculty Conference, under 
the direction of Professor Aubrey, of 
Miami University, was another im- 
portant part of the assembly. The in- 
creased attendance and the quality of 
the indicated that the Fac- 
ulty Conference is becoming an in- 
tegral part of the Geneva Conference, 
and is a dramatic evidence of the new 
spirit of cooperation between students 
and faculty in the educational process 
and the Christian adventure. 

5. The Commissions on problems 
of campus, national, and international 
significance, were voted the best in 
years. The successful results  ob- 
tained by these forums are due to the 
type of leadership and the increasing 
contribution of student thought to 
solving the problems. A number of 
these reports are to be published in 
the immediate future. Special men- 
tion should be made of the Commis- 
sion on the “Relations of Men and 
Women,” led by Dean Irma Voight. 
WESLEY 


sessions 


Northwestern Univ. ISRAEL. 





COLORED STUDENTS 
| ING’S MOUNTAIN and Wave- 
land have been to colored stu- 
dents for more than a decade what 


Silver Bay and Geneva have been co 
students of other parts of the coun- 
try. For a generation these confer- 
ences have demonstrated beyond a 
doubt that there is a real dynamic 
when students come together in a 
common bond of fellowship, and es- 
pecially when they come in the name 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
The theme for the two conferences for 
this year was the same as the slogan 
of the Pacific Coast Student Confer- 
ence: Jesus’ Way All the Way. Never 
before in their thinking did students 
eem so eager to “rediscover the way 
of Jesus” for their own individual 
lives as well as for society. 

King’s Mountain, a direct outgrowth 
of the vision of young colored men 
who attended early Northfield con- 
ferences, has been for years the 
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largest and most widely representa- 
tive conference. Delegates came from 
fourteen states and fifty-one institu- 
tions. The afternoon “retreats” were 
rare experiences which without doubt 
enriched the whole spiritual life of 
the conference. Through forums and 
study groups the conference took up 
questions of war, race and interna- 
tional policies. These were led by G 
L. Collins, Joe Connolly and Asa G 

don. A resolution “with teeth” on 
war was adopted. It will be sent to 
every school president, the governo: 
of every state represented and to tl.c 
President of the United States. The 
R. O. T. C. was denounced. One dey 
was given over to interracial ques- 
tions and programs for the promoticn 
of good will among all peoples. At 
the platform hour there sat upon the 
rostrum: a student representing the 
white South; a student representing 
the colored people of America; a Ger- 
man; a Chinese; an African from the 
Gold 


Coast; representatives of the 
Commission of Interracial “ocpera- 
tion. 

Another manifestation cf Low the 


conference is making for vision was 
the organization of an Inter-Seminary 
Association among colored students 
which contemplates some real work 
among colored theolugical seminaries 
during the coming year. 

The messages of T. Z. Koo, of China, 
were perhaps the most remarkable in- 
terpretations of Christianity ever 
heard at King’s Mountain. W. H. 
Simons, student and co-worker with 
Max Yergan in British East Africa 
during the days of the World War, 
refreshed the minds of the students 
on that pioneer work of war days, 
done by Yergan and his student co! 
leagues in that part of the world. 

Waveland, situated on the balmy 
Gulf of Mexico, experienced one of 
the best conferences of its seven 
years’ history. There were represen 
tatives from five states and twenty 
seven institutions. Perhaps one of 
the most revolutionary things was the 
presence of women delegates from 
the Y. W. C. A. conference of the 
Southwest. They challenged the men 


at every opportunity for a greater 
co-operation between men and wo 
men, not only locally, but in state 


and regional programs. Bible Study 
work at Waveland was a real success. 
It was engineered by Harry Bone, 
an apt disciple of Bruce Curry. 

A sermon at the close of the con 
ference by Dr. Willis J. King, Gam 
mon Seminary, a representative of 
colored students at the last genera 
conference of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation in Peking, wa 
one of the most unique messages 
the conference. 


W. C. CRAVER. 
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THE SECRETARIES’ 
ASSEMBLY 
QO’ one Sunday morning—July 12, 
to be exact—there sat in “Vesta 
of Camp Gray, Michigan, an 
assembled group of student secreta- 
ries of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, their wives, children, 
friends, and sweethearts. Of the two 
last named, there were few; of the 
first two there were more. 


Five” 


gruce Curry, the unostentatious 
and beloved prophet of many student 
conferences and assemblies, sat on the 
edge of a table and faced the group 
before him. Dangling his be-knick- 
ered legs and talking with the quiet 
assurance of one familiar with his 
subject, he spoke of the life of Jesus 
Christ and His share in the affairs 
of men. It was a thoughtful, rever 
ent group that he faced. Men who 
neld dear to their hearts the welfare 
of the American youth had 
come to this spot from all sections of 
the nation. They were from such 
states as Maine, Washington, Texas, 
California, New York, the Dakotas, 
Georgia, and Mississippi. Some were 
fresh from undergraduate life; others 


college 


were more mature, gray, and per- 
haps, bald. But age made no differ- 
ence. A common cause had called 


them together and a great, uplifting 
purpose led them on. 

This Sunday morning occasion took 
place in the closing days of the 1925 
Biennial Assembly of the Student Sec- 
retaries of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. Devoted hours of study 
and conference had brought the group 
thus far to the point where clear-cut 
goals of specific purpose began to lift 
themselves from out the entangle- 
ments of collected thought and en- 
deavor. Throughout the preceding 
days, Bruce Curry and other prophetic 
personalities had contributed their 
rarest gifts of motivating thought and 
philosophy. Today Bruce led the 
group in their thinking through the 








meanings of Paul’s letter to the Eph- 
esians. At the end, he deviated from 
the Testament itself and began to dis- 
cuss Christlike principles in the light 
of modern social problems, receiving 
and weighing carefully each sugges- 
tion volunteered by the persons be- 
fore him. Then he said: “You can’t 
get the fruits Jesus talked about un- 
less you possess the roots He was 
drawing on.” And so, in one sen- 
tence, was phrased the very essence of 
the whole purpose of the Assembly. 


Undoubtedly the finest contribution 
of Camp Gray was the group con- 
sciousness that was developed through 
hours of mutual study and labor. Out 
of it has grown the realization that 
the college student of today must be 
the Christian man of world affairs to- 
And the Student Associa- 
tion as such, with its professional and 
unpaid workers, must ever increasing- 
ly grow to be a natural, spontaneous 
means by which the Christian way of 
life may be made the way of life for 
all young men. 


morrow. 


Theory and mere inspiration, apart 
from practicable methodology, 
not the fruits of the Assembly. 
Rather, the two went hand in hand— 
the one guiding and directing the 
other. What the members themselves 
lacked in information and data was 
supplied by experts introduced by the 
committee on program and arrange- 
ments. At the same time, it was not 
all work and no play. Work proved 
to be a jealous mistress during the 
course of the seventeen days; never- 
theless, afternoons were generally free 
for recreation (swimming, _ golf, 
tennis, baseball, hiking, and reading). 
On two occasions, good fellowship was 
enjoyed at picnic suppers—once at 


were 


the foot of Mount Baldhead and again 
on the shore of Lake Michigan, a mile 
or so from camp. 
such 
Francis 
“TDevie” 


On these occasions, 
wits as “Charlie” Hurrey, 
Miller, “Herb” Seamans, 
Devendorf and others dis- 








ALL THE CORNERS OF THE WORLD 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee 


of the World’s Student Christian Federation 
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RICHARD ROBERTS AND BRUCE CURRY 
HAVE A FRIENDLY CHAT 


carded their dignified veneers and let 
the quips fall as they’ might. 
“Charlie” Wright, the scintillating 
president of the Association of Stu- 
dent Secretaries and chairman of the 
executive committee on arrangement 

filled the gastronomical hours with 
such abundance of ready wit intermin 
gled with stray announcements that 
it would be a grave oversight to omit 
all mention of him in this article. 


The daily schedule ran as follow 
Bible study with Bruce Curry, 9:00 to 
10.15 a. m.; an hour for study from 
10:20 to 11:15; from 11:15 to 12:39, 
a study in the philosophy of religion 
with Reinhold Niebuhr, of Detroit 
and Chicago, and Richard Roberts, 
of Montreal. Miss Knight-Bruce of 
England added to the fine contribu- 
tions of Mr. Niebuhr and Mr. Roberts 
by her instructive talks on labor con 
ditions in her native land, of which 
she is an expert and to which she has 
devoted much of her life and study. 
During the evenings from 
9:30, conferences, forums, and speak 
ers were arranged. Among the latte 
were Albert E. Coyle, acting-editor of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi 
neers’ Journal; Dr. George E. Hayne 
on the subject of race relations; Mr. 
Hewson, an employee of the Columbia 
Conserve Company of Indianapolis 
who came to Camp Gray on behalf of 
his employer, Mr. William F. Hap 
good; Miss Agnes Nestor, President 
of the Women’s Trade Union League 
of Chicago, and with her, Miss Sophie 
Schmitt, a member of the League and 
at present a student at the University 
of Wisconsin. 


Among the subjects introduced dur- 
ing the forum hours were “The Place 
of Volunteer Interests in the Educa 
tional Scheme,” “The Religious Ap 
proach to Students,” “An Adequate 
Missionary Policy,” “Findings on the 
Research of Student Life Today,” 
“Scientific Vocational Education,” 
“The Relation of the Student Asso- 
ciation to the General Young Men’s 
Christian Association Movement,” and 
others. 


a 
1:30 to 


‘ 


CHARLES G. STEWART. 


Oberlin. 
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October, 1925 


The Federation Execu- 
tive Committee Meeting 


. ine a Chinese’ student in 
Nanking looks down a micro- 
scope he sees exactly the same thing 
that a Colorado college student sees. 
By this is suggested that learning is, 
in the nature of the case, interna- 
tional. Perhaps it is not surprising 
that of all classes of people in the 
world none are more international 
than students. It has recently been 
said that there is a closer bond of 
internationalism among the universi- 
ties of the world today than there has 
been at any other time since the Mid- 
dle Ages; that is, there is a great 
deal, as those of us know who have 
recently been reading Professor 
Smith’s great life of Erasmus, or who 
knows his Rashdall. Of all current 
expressions of student Christian in- 
ternationalism the most impressive, 
beyond question, is the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. 


All of this may go to suggest that 
the recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Federation, which 
met in Geneva, Switzerland, last May, 
was an event whose importance is far 
greater than its numerical constitu- 
ency would lead one to surmise. The 
members of this Committee who go 
from the United States have a full 
sense that they hold their posts there 
as representatives of the Movement in 
our country. The members of the As- 
sociations therefore have a right to 
the fullest report possible. In general 
one may say that it was the most sat- 
isfactory meeting of this Committee 
since the war. This is partly because 
certain questions of great importance 
which were raised at Pekin, at High 
Leigh, or at Crans, have had time to 
be thought about and_ weighed. 
Among some of the more important 
matters discussed were the following: 

Evangelism. The best discussion 
of the entire meeting dealt with the 
needs of students around the world 
which call for a vigorous pressing of 
our evangelistic emphasis. Many 
countries feel there are “unoccu- 
pied” areas of student life and 
thought. It is not enough for the 





CAMP GRAY HAD TIME FOR PICNICS 











AT THE FEDERATION MEETING 


They are: Dr. Mott; Mrs. Rutgers, wife of the 


Treasurer; T. Z. Keo, last year a Traveling 


Secretary; Mr. Cowan, Secretary of the World’s Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 


Associations to be complacent “fellow- 
ships,’—i. e., merely groups of like- 
minded Certain practical 
steps were agreed to, including a 
use of “special workers”—Dr. Mott’s 
long visit next year to Australasia 
and the Far East, ete. 

Work for Russian and other refuge: 
There are probably 10,000 
to 15,000 such students scattered all 
over Europe. At least three secretar- 
ies are working for them, not to 
mention the part time help of many 
Federation and Association workers 
in Belgrade, Prague, Constantinople, 
etc. A vigorous evangelistic program 
is being carried forward. 

Day of Prayer. Henceforth this day 
will be observed, as formerly, the 
third Sunday of February—not in 
November except as we want to share 
in the World’s Y. M. C. A. Week of 
Prayer. 

The Staff. M. Henriod (Switzer- 
land) is continued as Acting General 
Secretary. Mlle. Bidgrain (France) 
and Mr. Hoffman (U.S. A.) also con- 
tinue their present relationship. Mr. 
Hoffman divides his time with Inter- 
national Student Service. Miss Wrong 
(Canada) resigns. A new appoint- 
ment which should interest us is Tom 
Hazlett, now’ in Boys’ Y. M. C. A. 
work in New Zealand, who just be- 
fore the war spent a year at Oberlin, 
another as secretary at Western Re- 
serve and attended the Eaglesmere 
Conference. 

Our Interconfessional Position. The 
Student Movement is far more than 
interdenominational. It is intercon- 
fessional—i. e., it welcomes into its 
fellowship any student or professor 
who desires to be a disciple of Jesus 
Christ. whether a Protestant, Roman 
Catholic. Orthodox, or what-not. As 
such it has infinite promise for the 
future Church Universal. We must 
see our loyalty to denominations in 
that perspective. A study was 
launched to report on this matter a 
year hence. 


people. 


students. 


Pan-Pacifie Conference. Consider- 
able time was spent in taking a 
statesmanlike view of the proposed 
Pan-Pacific Conference which will be 
held in the Philippine Islands in 1927. 
The Federation will call this confer- 
ence and take charge of the prelim- 
inary work. 

The Confederation Internationale 
des Etudiants. This is virtually an 
attempt to federate the Student 
Unions of the world. You have heard 
of its attempted beginnings on the 
Coast this year. We must all watch 
this, perhaps encourage it and surely 
think clearly about the relation to it 
of our Christian Movement. 

A World Conference of Students. 
Would it be well to hold in 1927 or 
1928 a fairly large conference? If it 
were held in the summer we could 
send a large delegation to Europe. 
Many international and _ interracial 
problems are congenial now to Euro- 
pean thought. By planning far ahead 
Australia, India, China, ete., could 
have a representation there. Perhaps 
1,500 or 2,000 delegates in all, enough 
to stir the imagination of the world. 
Perhaps the U. S. A. delegation could 
charter the Leviathan and pick up 
British and French on the way to a 
meeting, say, in the fiorde of Nor- 
way! We should be ready to decide 
this at the General Committee meet- 
ing next summer. 


Denmark, 1926. The General Com 
mittee of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation will meet in Denmark 
in 1926. Several commissions are al- 
ready at work, preparing reports on 
such subjects as Interconfessionalism, 
Evangelism, etc. The National Coun- 
cil of the Student Associations, meet- 
ing (as this issue goes to press) at 
Lake Forest, Il., will take some ac- 
tion in making nominations for the 
United States representatives at this 
Denmark meeting. 


Davip R. PORTER. 
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Conferences for 
Women Students 


eeepc Youth; Trail Blazers— 
or any other fiery titles may be 
ippropriate for this present genera- 
tion of women students, if the four 
thousand who met in summer con- 
ferences in all sections of the coun- 
try represent the dominant note in 
student circles today. In _ truth, 
there flames in them a_ burning 
desire to “rediscover the Christian 
Way of Life” and to blaze trails in 
the living of that Way. 

Interesting enough, each group has 
used its own way of getting at a prob- 
lem, but in all there have been vir- 
tues in common. There has been sin- 
cere earnestness and fearlessness in 
getting at the truth, painful a pro- 
cess as that is. There has been a 
common sense that life does not begin 
after college, but that on every camp- 
us community students must face, in 
varying degrees, the problems of our 
present social order. There has been 
x healthy questioning of our present 
standards and a sound belief in a 
power which we have not yet laid 
hold of as a way out. A most hope- 
ful evidence of the sincerity of these 
students is the new relationship with 
the mature or faculty members in their 
community. No longer is it a matter 
of sitting through lectures from the 
platform telling students “what ought 
to be done”; it is a sharing together 
of experience, accepting what may 
seem usable for new problems and 
truthfully facing those principles 
which must be changed. 

One group sought to discover the 
principles of creative group life. 
Vague as that looked on paper or 
sounded when some of us heard it for 
the first time, there was nothing vague 
about it when you examined it with 
a group of two hundred and fifty 
students. It was not a discussion in the 
ideal alone, for the group was com- 
posed of members of four races 
searching together for these truths 
and being tested day by day as to 
whether it is possible and desirable 
that we could live in a group where 
the personality of all could enter free- 
ly into the life, sharing in the fullest 
way the spirit and fellowship of that 
group. These were the questions the 
group faced. Is there such an experi- 
ence as creative group living making 
for the highest good of all the individ- 
uals in the group; or, is it the respon- 
sibility of a few because of ability, 
training, experience to create the 
group life for the many? How does 
this express itself in all our rela- 
tions, international, interracial, inter- 
class, in community, on campus? How 
do we discover the ideal? What is 
our authority when it comes to es- 


tablishing principles or creating 
standards? Have the principles ex- 
pressed in the life of the Man of 
Nazareth been fully tried? Can we 
do more than seek for the power 
which seems to have enabled Him to 
have the deepest understanding of and 
burning passion and faith in a crea- 
tive group life, or as He termed it, 
“the Realm of Heaven?” Out of this 
study, mellowed by frequent moments 
of quiet meditation and thought, some- 
thing was born akin to the passion of 
the idealist who believes in the reality 
of true human fellowship founded on 
the fellowship of the Spirit. 

In another group, where the think- 
ing and planning of months had led 
to the belief that our task must be 
faced by men and women students to- 
gether, one had an experience ever 
to be remembered. More than five 
hundred men and women saying by 
their presence, We seek a Way. Do 
we find it by trying to discover what 
kind of a God we believe in? By 
trying to discover what I can believe 
about Jesus Christ? By examining 
this ideal state of society which He 
called the Kingdom of God? Can I 
discover the way out on war, peace, 
the economic system, the educational 
system, by a re-examination of the 
records? We are willing to search. 

One could go to the groups meeting 
over the country—Blue Ridge, Tal- 
ladega, Silver Bay, Geneva and 
Eaglesmere—and discover in one 
phrasing or another these same in- 
terests, the search for standards of 
value, for an understanding of the 
essential facts of the Christian ex- 
perience, the sources of spiritual 
power and a conception of God ade- 
quate for the present needs of the 
individual and society. Underneath 
all of this searching the experience 
of a new place of worship has been 
felt in our relations one with the 
other. We have had a taste of the 
leavening power of cooperative wor- 
ship. 

At the end of one of these confer- 
ence periods of ten days there is re- 
newed faith in the evolutionary pro- 
slowly, painfully, joyfully 
creating a new being inside ourselves, 
sensitive to the spiritual forces in our 
universe and willing to let those forces 
have full play in our lives. Joyfully 
and hopefully we go on. 

JULIETTE DERRICOTTE. 
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Reporters Please Note 


The Editors welcome contribu- 
tions to the News Section. Copy 
should reach the New York office 
not later than the first of the 
month. 











; The Intercollegian 


Students In Industry 

‘INCE the summer of 1920, when 
\ the first Industrial Research Group 
met in Denver under the leadership 
of B. M. Cherrington, the idea has 
spread over the whole country. This 
year college men continued the ex- 
periment in Los Angeles, Portland 
(Ore.), Ann Arbor and Baltimore. A 
group of women similarily met and 
worked in Chicago. 

Certainly these students “made the 
summer count”! Each got his own 
job and was dependent on his own re- 
sources. In shops and factories, on 
milk routes and trolley cars, they 
worked side by side with year-round 
workers. Evenings they heard ad- 
dresses from both sides of the labor 
question and in forums they had a 
chance to tell of their own discoveries 
and reactions. 

George L. Collins, formerly Student 
Pastor at Colorado School of Mines, 
writes concerning his observations: 
“The summer’s experience has fre- 
quently meant a real change in view- 
point. Unemployment, instead of be- 
ing an interesting question for dis- 
cussion, has come to be a matter of 
weary tramping to factory gates and 
refusals by curt foremen, while the 
cash on hand began to assume micro- 
scopic proportions. The Denver men 
and women last summer on an aver- 
age made twenty-two calls _ before 
landing a job. And the problem of 
low wages was translated into search- 
ing out cheap restaurants and hotels; 
into walking long distances to work 
to save car fare, and into wondering 
how in the world one’s working mate 
could support a wife and two chil- 
dren on a wage that seemed inade- 
quate for one. And one stopped blam- 
ing the worker for not studying regu- 
larly in night schools or at corre- 
spondence courses after one has come 
home to a dingy room night after 
night, too weary to care for much ex- 
cept light amusement. The whole 
business of the strike, with its uncer- 
tainty for the striker’s family, seemed 
different after one had been living 
under unwholesome conditions, fol- 
lowing a monotonous, mind-dulling 
task, perhaps with the irritation of a 
petty, autocratic foreman, and then 
having little knowledge of or interest 
in the industry, and no voice in nor 
responsibility for its carrying on.” 

These men and women have ac- 
quired a few first-hand facts on which 
to base their study of industrial prob- 
lems. Surely this summer’s exper!- 
ment has been worthwhile if only for 
the reason that it has increased the 
number of those who have learned 
to understand in some measure what 
life holds for the workers of the in- 
dustrial world. 
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The College Summer 
Service Group 


eee the ninth time a group of 
picked college students from all 
sections of the United States was 
given an opportunity to spend seven 
weeks of Christian, social, industrial 
and racial study in the heart of New 
York, during the summer of 1925. 
This year’s group included thirty-one 
men from twenty schools in six- 
teen states. Members of this body of 
men, known as the New York College 
Summer Service Group, were selected 
under the joint auspices of the Inter- 
collegiate Branch of New York and 
the Student Department of the Na- 
tional Council of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

Oklahoma University sent the larg- 
est delegation—five men, who motored 
to New York in a “Collegiate Ford,” 
Dartmouth College and Ohio State 
University came second with three 
representatives each. The long dis- 
tance travel record was held by two 
men from the University of Washing- 
ton. 

Every week was a full week for 
the 1925 group members. Two after- 
noons a week were spent in classes 
and discussions in the Church House 
of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, under the leadership of such 
outstanding people as Kirby Page; 
Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin; Stuart P. 
Chase, of the Labor Bureau; Franklin 
Wells, of the Open Stair Tenement 
Corporation; Charles C. Webber, pas- 
tor of the Church of All Nations; Miss 
Ethel Knight-Bruce, a student of 
British industry; F. Ernest Johnson, 
Social Service Secretary of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America; Bishop Paul Jones, of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation; Chan- 
ning H. Tobias, Senior Secretary of 
the Colored Men’s Department of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and Walter T. Diack, General Secre- 
tary of the New York City Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Some 
of the general topics discussed in 
these semi-weekly meetings were the 
Christian Church, Christianity and 
Labor, the Race Question and other 
subjects relating to social service 
problems in New York City and else- 
where. 

Each member of the group was 
placed in an institution where he lived, 
ate and worked during his seven weeks 
in New York. Some of these places 
were the American Parish, a large 
organization maintained by the Pres- 
byterian churches of New York City 
for Christian work among the Italians 
and Hungarians of the upper East 
Side; Peoples’ Home Church and Set- 
tlement, a similar Methodist institu- 
tion on the lower East Side; the 
Henry Street Settlement, nationally 





NEW YORK SUMMER 


famous as a social service organiza- 
tion; the centers maintained by the 
Baptist City Mission Society and the 
Protestant Episcopal City Mission So- 
ciety; the Union. Settlement, unoffi- 
cially connected with the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary; the Bowery Branch 
of the New York Y. M. C. A., a haven 
for homeless men; the historic Pres- 
byterian Church of the Sea and Land; 
the Church of All Nations, and the 
Hudson Guild. 

In these institutions the men worked 
as principals or teachers in Daily Va- 
cation Bible Schools; as directors of 
play classes, as tenement house visi- 
tors, or in other more general social 
service. All of the work was super- 
vised in order that the men might re- 
ceive the highest possible amount of 
educational value from their experi- 
ence. 

To the students one of the most in- 
teresting features was the period fol- 
lowing the weekly noon-day luncheon, 
when different men in the group re- 
lated the experiences they had had in 
the Christian and social service insti- 
tutions in which they were placed to 
do practical work. Some of these little 
talks were humorous and others were 
about matters or conditions which 
bore a note of tragedy, but all were 
interesting. 

Leaders of the 1925 group were 
John R. McCurdy, executive secre- 
tary of the Intercollegiate Branch, 
New York City; Tucker P. Smith, 
secretary of the New York University 
Association, and John H. Maddaford, 
secretary of the Student Association 
at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York. 

S. CARLYLE ADAMS. 

Ohio State Univ. 
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SERVICE GROUP 


The Hour Glass Club 


i Hour Glass Club was formed 
at the Secretaries’ Assembly at 
Camp Gray. Membership is the ex- 
pression of the determination to do at 
least an hour’s serious reading each 
day or its equivalent. Members are ex- 
pected to have an hour glass on their 
desks, as a reminder of this pledge. 

C. O. Wright, president of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Assembly, 
appointed the following committee to 
present the purpose of the club to all 
student secretaries and to discover 
ways and means for encouraging 
those who join to persist in their 
resolution: 

Francis Miller, chairman; John Mc- 
Curdy, C. DeWitt Norton, W. E. El- 
liott, William Stallings, Arthur Jor- 
gensen, Everett Clinchy, Bart N. 
Peak, A. H. Gordon. 

It has been suggested that the re- 
view columns of The Intercollegian 
constitute the most efficient channel 
for disseminating information in re- 
gard to reading matter and that mem- 
bers should expect from it guidance 
and suggestions. The Monthly ‘“Ra- 
tion” item in The Intercollegian might 
also serve as a useful bulletin of the 
best recent literature. 

There is no reason why the Hour 
Glass idea should be confined to sec- 
retaries. If there are any Associations 
which are having difficulty in pro- 
moting the reading of good literature 
among their members, the introduc- 
tion of this idea might be one means 
of making progress. 


The committee would very grate- 
fully welcome suggestions from any 
one as to the most effective means 
of actually increasing the amount of 
time which both secretaries and As- 
sociation members devote to worth- 
while reading. 

Any who wish to join with those 
who have formed this purpose may 
send their names to the chairman, 
Francis P. Miller, 347 Madison Av- 
enue, New York. 
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Students of the World 


The student Y. 


women, including 


approximate ly th ree 


M. C. A. 


national movements 


with a 
The news in this section is in part se- 


and Y. W. C. A. are the American units of The 
World’s Student Christian Federation—a world fellowship of college 
tw nty-¢ ight | 

hundred thousand. 


men and 
membership of 


cured from the fascinating reports and letters which come to our office from thes: 
other units of the Federation in every part of the world. 


DR. KARL FRIES VISITS 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Ts General Secretary of the 
World’s Y. M. C. A. has recently 
made a tour in South America. He 
records a rising tide of religious in- 
terest among the intellectual classes. 

“It has dawned upon the youth of 
the continent that intellectual and re- 
ligious interests are not incompatible 
nor mutually exclusive, but that there 
are great progressive thinkers, for 
whom religion constitutes the chief 
source of their mental energy and the 
chief object of their spiritual preoccu- 
pation.” The number of students 
whose religious interest is active, re- 
mains however, small. “In the uni- 
versities the consciously religious ele- 
ment is relatively as small as it was 
before the stir of the present student 
movement. An _ investigation 
made at the University of 
Aires has shown that among 10,000 
students not more than ten per cent 
are “nominally identified with the Ro- 
man Catholic church,” another ten per 
cent are antagonistic to that church, 
the remaining eighty per cent register 
no religious convictions at all. At the 
University of Cuzco it was recently 
estimated that of its 500 students one 
per cent should be classed as actively 
Catholic, one per cent as actively 
Protestant, eight per cent favourable 
to Catholicism, twenty per cent sym- 
pathetic to Protestantism and the re- 
maining seventy per cent entirely in- 
different to all forms of religion.” On 
the other hand, the Y. M. C. A. of 
Buenos Aires counts nearly 1,000 uni- 
versity students among its members. 
“The next step in building operations 
will undoubtedly be the construction of 
a special house for this branch of the 
work.” Dr. Fries writes further: 
“The most arresting feature of the 
Association work has been its interna- 
tional Student Camps, eight of which 
have been conducted at Piriapolis, in 
Uruguay. To these have come stu- 
dents from the River Plate Republic 
and from Brazil, Chile, Bolivia and 
Peru to spend on each occasion a pe- 


lately 
Buenos 


riod of weeks discussing in quiet con- 
ference and study, from the Christian 
viewpoint, the great questions of per- 
sonal life and national welfare. The 
attendance has been as high as 110 
men. Especially remarkable co-opera- 
tion has been extended by the Uru- 














IN THE MOUNTAINS AT BAILE- 
HERCULANE, ROUMANIA 


guayan Government which has always 
furnished equipment and facilitated in 
many ways the successful carrying 
out of the plans even to detailing a 
war vessel to take distinguished guests 
to visit the camps.” Other govern- 
ments have paid the travelling ex- 
penses of their delegations. The camps 
have been visited not only by prom- 
inent educators and professional men 
but also by high government officials, 
including ministers of foreign affairs, 
of war and of education and diplomatic 
representatives in Uruguay of many 
nations, culminating, in 1923, in the 
visit of the President of the Republic 
of Uruguay. The work of the camps 
has won the warmest commendation. 
The effect on the students themselves 
is no less remarkable. Men have gone 
out into life with new and higher am- 
bitions and ideals of service. The na- 
tional leaders of the Association in 
South America today and others in 
preparation for the work are in a 
large measure “the sons of Piriapolis.” 


CHARLES W. GILKEY IN 
INDIA 


Piste numbers of the educated 
I Indian public heard the message 
delivered by Charles W. Gilkey, of 
Chicago, the Barrow lecturer for 
1924-5. His addresses were centered 
around the appeal of Jesus to the 
present generation. Forty lectures 
were delivered and fifteen other ad- 
dresses to audiences totalling approxi- 
mately 40,000, of whom probably sev- 
enty-five per cent were students. 
“Dr. Gilkey helped to ‘rediscover Je- 
sus’ for us,” writes a missionary, “and 
his impress on the Hindu mind is one 
that will not be forgotten.” 


FEDERATION CONFERENCE 
IN ROUMANIA 


wy Baile-Herculane (Roumania) 
i fifty men and women met for 
conference. W. H. Morgan, formerly 
a field secretary of the United States 
Movement, and now Association se 
retary at 
It is significant to have held tl 
conference in Roumania. It required 
some efforts to get the consent of th« 
government to allow Russians to come 
into the country and not all (includ 
ing Russian and others) who wanted 
to come were allowed to enter. Sev- 
eral Roumanian secret service men sat 
through a number of the conference 
sessions and one of their number sat 
through all meetings except those of 
small discussion groups. 


Bucharest, writes: 


The conference registered progress 
on internatienal relationships and on 


minority-majority understanding. The 


spirit between the Roumanian and 
Hungarian delegates was _ splendid. 
The delegates from Hungary were 


saying a few years ago, essentially, 
that they could not gv to a Christian 
conference until the political questions 
were adjusted; now they are saying 
the political questions are secondary 
to the Kingdom of God, in which both 
they and the Christian students of 
the enemy countries must find a unity 
and fellowship. A discussion group 
on mirority questions held three ses- 


sions. These discussions 


were more 
general in their nature than one 
might have hoped—while the Rou- 


manians were quite anxious to get at 
specific problems, the Hungarians 
doubted the wisdom of airing them 
before the delegates of the other 
countries—nevertheless, the fact of 
getting started in an extremely frank, 
friendly spirit is a real step forward. 
Delegates felt that a pertinent prob- 
lem for all of the Christian students 
of Southeastern Europe is their atti- 
tude toward the Jew. 

The presence of many Orthodox stu- 
dents, particularly the Russians and 
Bulgarians, brought a deeply spiritual 
tone into the gathering. A German 
delegate voiced the appreciation fe! 
by so many when on the last evening 
of the conference he called attention 
to the great contribution of the Rus- 
sians, and closed his statement with 
these words: “I verily believe we en- 
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ter the Kingdom of God through suf- 
fering.” 

More than this, however, the Or- 
thodox students, particularly the Rus- 
sians, have grown in spiritual develop- 
ment and in power through such in- 
termingling with others. A Russian 
student, who only a year ago was say- 
ing that any Orthodox person who had 
fellowship with others of another sect 
was a traitor to Orthodoxy, said on 
the last evening: ‘‘We belong to dif- 
ferent confessions. Some of us did 
not want to accent the idea of prayer 
in common. We must keep our na- 
tional particularities; we must be 
loyal to our religious affiliations, but 
we must remember that our family is 
the family of God. Let us be faithful 
to the church of our choice and lovers 
of humanity.” Another Russiax said: 
“God’s love has been here, let us pray 
that we may all be one.” 


EUROPEAN STUDENT 
RELIEF 


\ NEW chapter in the history of 
the European Student Relief has 
been begun and the new chapter is 
headed with a new name, for the for- 
mer one has been outgrown. European 
Student Relief has ceased to be only 
European, for help has been sent to 
South Africa, suffering from drought, 
and to Japan, suffering from earth- 
quake. From a Relief agency it has 
developed into a cooperative venture 
of students all over the world. Hence 
the new name: International Student 
Service, Entr’ Aide Universitaire, 
Welt-Studentenwerk. The Relief Com- 
mittee, at which people of 14 national- 
ities were present, met in Geneva on 
May 13 and 14, and faced the work 
of the future. The budget passed was 
$55,000 for the service programme in 
1925-26. Excellenz Michaelis, of Ger- 
many, was present and in the course 
of the Committee made the announce- 
ment that the German Wirtschaft- 
shilfe hopes to contribute the equiva- 
lent of £2,000 to the budget in the 
course of this year. This shows how 
the countries to which relief has been 
given are now doing their part in 
meeting the needs of students in other 
lands. 


STUDENT PILGRIMAGES 


5 lw following extracts are illus- 
trative of the growth of the idea 
of personal contact, in the form of 
“nilgrimages” by students of different 
races and ‘nations. In addition to 
these traveling groups, students of 
many lands are brought together by 
the summer conferences of Student 
Movements and other bodies in increas- 
ing numbers. These various contacts 
between students are an important 
element in the fight for international 
understanding. 
Austrians and Serbians—Thirty 
Austrian students undertook a pil- 


grimage through the Balkans with 
Constantinople as their destination. 
Dr. Milan Nenaditch, the European 
Student Relief representative in Bel- 
grade, was able to secure free visas 
for all the Austrian students, reduced 
railway fares through Jugoslavia, and 
arranged a special reception for the 
delegation in Belgrade. When one re- 
calls the circumstances leading to the 
outbreak of war, this fricnd!y assist- 
ance by Jugoslavia to Austria has a 
epccially hopeful significanee. At the 
recent E. S. R. conference at Gex, in 
France, the hospitality shown by the 
citizens to the large German delega- 
tion which was present is another sign 
of the growth of a new spirit. 

Japanese Women Students Visit 
China—Nineteen ‘vomen students, se- 
lected by the Government departments 
of Education and Foreign Affairs, 
went from Japan in the spring on an 
educational trip through China. 

German Students—Five young Ger- 
man students made visits to student 
centers in Greece, Italy, Egypt, eid 
other places. The college newspaper 
at the American University at Cairo 
reports that one of the group, in an 
interview, said: “We came to visit 
Egypt and to taste its famous sweet 
water, which attracted us from 
our home, just as a magnet attracts 
scattered pins. We believe that the 
students, the leaders of the future, 
should visit each other in groups, just 
as we have done. If the students 
strengthen the relations of friendship 
and love among the different nations, 
then the world will be relieved from 
the calamities of war, such as those 
of the World War.” The German 
students were invited for afternoon 
tea at the hotel, where they enter- 
tained some of the A. U. C. students 
with a musical concert. 

Austria and Great Britain—An ex- 
change of students between these two 
countries was arranged for this stun- 
mer. 


On the German Movement 
“REGEM HABEMUS.” The German Stu- 

dent Christian Movement. 
Be rlin. 

An account of the foundation and 
development, but also, and more espe- 
cially, of the spirit and inner mean- 
ing of the German Movement. Its var- 
ious forms of activity are here de- 
scribed, special attention being devoted 
to conferences, their right use and 
place, and the true spirit and method 
of Bible study. The value of social 
life within the Movement is empha- 
sized, and some account is given of the 
social service work undertaken by its 
members, especially during the war. 
The book closes with a short survey 
of the problems of the present and the 
immediate future, and with sugges- 
tions as to the spirit in which they 
are to be met. 


Furche 
Verlag. 
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CHANGES IN FEDERATION 
PERSONNEL 


T. M. HASLETT takes his new post 
as a Federation secretary. He will 
be responsible for the work of the 
Geneva office and for Federation pub- 
lications. Mr. Hazlett is by birth a 
New Zealander. He has been Travel- 
ing Secretary for the Australasian 
Student Christian movement and since 
the war has been boys’ work secre- 
tary for the Association in New Zea- 
land. 


T. Z. Koo has returned to China 
after rendering invaluable service to 
the Federation, particularly in India, 
Europe and America. To the Western 
world Mr. Koo brought with striking 
freshness and force a new vision of 
the tremendous problems and changes 
in Great China, and of the transform- 
ing power of God’s Spirit working in 
men irrespective of race or country. 
We rejoice that he will continue to 
give time and thought to Federation 
work, especially in connection with the 
forthcoming Pan-Pacific Conference. 

MARGARET WRONG, who retires after 
four years of most efficient service, 
has devoted much time to close per- 
sonal work with small groups, and it 
is largely owing to her untiring work 
that the new movements in the Baltic 
States are now entering on a period 
of steady growth. Most of the smaller 
international conferences in Europe 
have been planned and carried out by 
her and her literary gifts have been 
especially valuable in the department 
of publications. Not the least of these 
is “Ideals and Realities in Europe,” 
which is just off the press. 

DONALD GRANT goes to New Zea- 
land as General Secretary of the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement. Since its 
foundation in 1920 Mr. Grant has 
been identified with European Student 
Relief, first as its representative in 
Central Europe and then as Conrad 
Hoffmann’s assistant in Geneva. Dur- 
ing the past year many students have 
learned to know him as the editor of 
Vox Studentium. 

PASTOR HERMANN WEBER is retired 
from the general secretaryship of the 
German Student Movement after four 
years’ service. He was appointed at 
a time when the German student 
world and the Student Christian 
Movement in particular were passing 
through a very difficult period both 
spiritually and materially. He has led 
the movement forward, and has done 
much to strengthen the bonds of 
friendship between the students of 
Germany and those of other lands, be- 
sides making a valuable contribution 
to the Federation as a member of the 
General and Executive Committees: 
Herr Weber responds to the call of 
the Church in his home town of Frei- 
burg-i-Br. 









































ELMER T. THOMPSON 


Mr. Thompson, new Foreign Student Secre- 
tary at the University of Pennsylvania, enters 
upon an interesting work a secretary of In- 


ternational House, Philadelphia H 
A. Waldo Stevenson, who, with Mrs 
son, for fourteen years gave himself devotedly 
to this work of cultivating friendly relations 
between students from all over the world. Mr 
Thompson is a graduate of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, wa for five years in 
student Christian work in Tokyo ard Kjoto, 
and more recently Candidate Secretary of the 


Baptist Foreign Mission Board 


succeeds 


steven- 


AN INTERNATIONAL RAFT 
The Other End of the Friendship 
Fund 


sees meeting in May in 
Switzerland, of the European 
Student Relief Committee was in it- 
self a dramatic evidence of present 
day international fellowship which 
our Friendship Fund has helped carry 
on. Around the table were gathered 
representatives from different na- 
tions with Dr. Mott, appropriately, in 
the chair. Near him there were such 
well-known figures in the in- 
tercollegiate world as Ex-Chancellor 
Michaelis; Dr. Schairer, head of the 
Wirtschaftshilfe; Mr. Ayusawa, Jap- 
anese representative in the Inter- 
national Labor Bureau; Mr. Henriod, 
acting Secretary of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 
and secretaries of Student Christian 
Movements in different parts of the 
world. 


Genev4, 


General 


Among the present and former 
members of the United States Student 
Association Movement, besides Dr. 
Mott, were Conrad Hoffmann, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the International 
Student Service; Leslie Blanchard of 
the Y. W. C. A.; Mrs. William Mor- 
gan (nee Inskeep) now of Roumania; 
Miss Quayle, of the Friendship Fund; 
Messrs. Colton, Fredricksen and Mac- 
Naughten, of Russia, and David R. 
Porter, of the Y. M. C. A. 


An important change was the adop- 
tion of the new name, International 


Student Service. The high spot came 
when Dr. Michaelis, Ex-Chancellor of 
the German Empire, stated that “it 
was the desire of Germany, both of 
the students and the authorities, to 
repay the money which had been pro- 
vided for them by E. S. R., and that 
they would begin this year by refund- 
ing $10,000.” 


The main points in the program for 

the year are: 

1. The relief of economic distress among 
students wherever needed. At present 
such relief is required by sections of the 
student body in Russia and South Africa 

2 The sharing of practical experience in 
self-help, the work-student idea, etc. 
The providing of opportunities when- 
ever desired for the discussion of such 
fundamental problems as: 

The aim of university education; 
Spiritual questioning and need. 
The relations between the nations and 

















The cultivation of all the contacts and 


friendships made by the E. S. R., in all 
of these points mentioned above in the 
past five years, and the utilization of all 
these in support of the various activities 
which will be continued. 


The budget calls for $55,000, of 
which America will try to provide at 
least $20,000. 

The secretaries at Camp Gray 
(Michigan) in July reviewed the 
whole international program of edu- 
cation, service and giving, and came 
to the unanimous conclusion that we 
must go forward in this World Serv- 
ice. It is our opportunity and our 
duty. This is a road we can travel 
but once. The world is calling for a 
sedative—friendly yet powerful—to 
armament and war, and a spiritual 
ideal in a material society. This In- 
ternational Student Service and the 
W. S. C. F. are real rays of hope in 
the student world. 


NEWS NOTES 


Fifty people, among them twenty- 
five students from the entire nation, 
gathered at Olivet, Mich., August 10- 
22, to attend Stitt Wilson’s School of 
Creative and Humanistic Education— 
a sort of larger conference under the 
auspices of the Fellowship for a 
Christian Social Order. Pastors, a 
number of professors of education, 
and five Association Secretaries were 
present. A new conception of the 
problem of education approached from 
three angles—the philosophical, the 
sociological, and the approach of the 
individual with special treatment of 
the instincts, conscience, and spiritual 
life—led the students to a realization 
of the unlimited possibilities of a new 
educational philosophy. The decision 
was unanimous for another School 
next year. The results of this year’s 
stimulating gathering are not predict- 
able, as they will be revealed only as 
they are expressed in the lives of 
students. 





The Intercollegia: 































LUTHER D. WiSHAKD 


“T have never followed the trails of other 
I have blazed trails for others."” These word 
well epitomize the life of Luther D. Wishard 
who, as a Princeton undergraduate, brought 
about at Louisville, Ky-, in June, 1877, the 
formation of the American Student Movement 
In his recent death our Movement has los 
one of its great pioneering spirits. For years 
he was the only college Christian Association 
secretary in the world. Under his leadership 
the Movement grew in a decade from a few 
to nearly 250 Associations. Northfield, the 


first summer student conference, was the re- 
alization of one of his dreams. The foreigt 
work of the Associations had its beginnings 


in his missionary journey of 1888-96. The 
Student Volunteer Movement, Silver Bay, the 
World's Student Christian Federation and the 
Forward Movement of the Presbyterian and 
of the Congregational churches were in thei! 


beginnings vitally influenced by his pioneering 
genius He died, at the age of seventy-one, 
still a “‘youth possessed by dreams” and con- 


fidently looking forward to comradeship in the 

reat new enterprises of this Student Chris- 
tian Association to which he gave so 
his life. 


much 


The Lake Geneva Conference this 
year, besides having representatives 
on the student Pilgrimage of Friend 
ship to Europe selected two delegates, 
John Tomlinson, of Northwestern Uni 
versity, and Paul E. Huston, of Pu 
due University, to the Institute of Pa 
cific Relations held at Honolulu, T. H., 
July 1-15. The Institute was found 
ed upon the general principles of the 
Williamstown Institute of Politics, 
except that only problems of Pacific 
interest were discussed. Tomlinson 
and Huston have returned, reported 
to the Regional Council, and are also 
expected to report to colleges in the 
region. 


In New Jersey, information con 
cerning incoming freshmen is _ this 
year being secured through member 
of the State Boys’ Council, which i 
composed of one older boy from each 
local Association and County Com 
mittee. The information is forwarded 
to college Associations and many let 
ters have been received at the State 
Office from young men, parents and 
principals of high schools, expressin$ 
appreciation for this service. 
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What Was Your Reaction? 
p ROBABLY we are all agreed that 

the most interesting meeting at the 
Inter-Seminary Conference held at 
Union last May was that led by Julien 
Bryan on the curriculum and the re- 
lations of faculty and students. Dis- 
cussion meetings on the subject were 
held at Union Seminary with some 
members of the faculty last spring 
and we imagine that similar meetings 
have been and will be held this fall 
in other seminaries. What was the 
consensus of opinion in your semi- 
nary? Have any changes been brought 
about or have there been freer dis- 
cussions? Have you any pertinent 
suggestions to make along the lines 
of the May discussion — which of 
course was left unfinished. We are 
going to print a few reactions of 
Bryan’s next month on the curriculum 
and would like to hear from others. 

Do You Know? 

That the idea of closer inter-semi- 
nary relations through Associations 
has spread like wild fire all over the 
country. The report of the southern 
conference appears below and we are 
happy to congratulate the newly form- 
ed Inter-Seminary Association Among 
Colored Students on its recent birth. 

That while we are sorry to learn 
of Bob Russell’s resignation, we ad- 
mire the wisdom of the National 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. in electing 
George Stewart as head of the Theo- 
logical Subcommittee. Dr. Stewart, 
for many years Association secretary 
at Yale, keeps in close touch with 
both theology and students while put- 
ting into practice real religion at the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York. 

That John Paul Jones, who last 
year was President of the Inter-Semi- 
nary Association, has been called as 
one of the Ministers of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Binghamton, 
N. Y. Our best to Paul. We think 
the congregation mighty lucky. 

That Pitt VanDusen, long associated 
with the Inter-Seminary Association, 
has returned from a summer of rest 
and meditation in Europe and is all 
set for another year of work in the 
colleges. 

That “Sam” Shoemaker, whom all 
the readers of this page probably 
know, or if they don’t, they should 
the first chance they get, started work 





YE SEMINARIANS AHOY! 


B* the time you read this, 
you will have returned we 
hope from a joyful vacation and 
be commencing your most suc- 
cessful year. 


Elect a Corresponding 
Secretary 

This page will continue to be 
devoted to seminary news and 
we are looking forward to the 
time when the news will extend 
well beyond the page. But for 
this news we depend upon you. 
Can you not see how impossible 
it is for the editors in New York 
City to know what is going on 
at North Pole Seminary unless 
the Peary Association elects a 
correspondent, for we can’t be- 
lieve a word Captain Cook says. 
Won’t you see to it that your 
Seminary Student Association 
elects a Corresponding Secre- 
tary? 

The purpose of this page is 
to serve as an Inter-Seminary 
Bulletin Board on which we 
want you to write not only news 
of interest but ideas that should 
be passed around among the 
seminaries of the country. How- 
ever, as most of us find semin- 
ary life a busy one, we know 
from experience that if you fail 
to elect a Corresponding Secre- 
tary to write us, a tacit agree- 
ment to let George do it will 
arise and George is always an 
individual who has sworn off 
letter-writing for the year. 
Hence our plea is, elect a Cor- 
responding Secretary. Then tell 
him to write a monthly news 
letter to Gardiner M. Day, Room 
706, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 











as Rector of Calvary Church on 22nd 
street, New York, where he is “realiz- 
ing religion” by doing a personal work 
that counts ace high! 
GARDINER M. Day. 
Episcopal Theol. Sern., 
Cambridge, Mass. 








Southern Inter-Seminary Asso- 
ciation Formed 
fb Blue Ridge Conference of 
Seminary Students was inspiring 
and we feel that it was very much 
worthwhile. There were three men 
present from Alexandria and one from 
Richmond, and we got to know each 
other very well. It seems that he 
was sent by Richmond to see what 
this interseminary business was all 
about, and discover if he could, if it 
was a piece of subtle modernist prop- 
aganda. He is a man of influence 
among the most conservative students 
at Richmond, and in view of the fact 
that he is entirely in favor of what 
we did and told us of his position 
at the conference as a good joke, I 
think we can count on Richmond for 
unqualified support next year. 

We soon discovered that there were 
over forty college men there who were 
going into the ministry from twenty- 
three institutions, and that most of 
them were members of ministerial or- 
ganizations in their colleges, and that 
one state, Virginia, already had a 
state organization of college students 
who were going into the ministry. 
We waited for a few days, and the 
suggestion came from these students 
themselves that we organize a region- 
al association of college students and 
seminary students on an equal footing. 
That started us. 

We drew up a constitution, follow- 
ing very closely that of the Middle At- 
lantic States Interseminary Associa- 
tion, but extending the membership to 
groups of college students entering the 
ministry. This has its advantages, for 
it will be possible for a man to be 
affiliated with the organization from 
the time he decides to enter the min- 
istry in college until he leaves the 
seminary. 

We worked with J. W. Bergthold, 
Southern Regional Secretary of the 
student work, and made it quite clear 
from the start that it was our inten- 
tion to co-operate fully. The Y. M. C. 
A. is a powerful agent of an enlight- 
ened and liberal Christianity in the 
South. It is doing a work there that 
is unique, and it seems to me that we 
will do well to know more of it in the 
seminaries. What we did has the 
full approval of Mr. Bergthold. 

NELSON GIFFORD. 

Alexandria, Va. 








Do Students Care About 
Religion? 


4 ya reception given to Harry 
Emerson Fosdick on his visit late 
last spring to the University of IIli- 
nois, is an illustration of the fact that 
every one is interested in religion, and 
in the religious teacher if only he has 
a real message. People are tired of 
the hokum of religion; they want 
something more than form and theo- 
logical technicalities; they would like 
to know how to live. 


“I know that ye seek Jesus,” the 
angel said to the two sorrowing wom- 
en who came to the sepulchre, and it 
was the religion of this same Jesus 
which Mr. Fosdick expounded to the 
thousands who came to listen at the 
six talks he gave. It was not curi- 
osity which drew young and old again 
and again to hear Dr. Fosdick, though 
their first coming might have been in- 
fluenced by a desire to see the man 
whose ejection from one of the great 
churches of the country has aroused 
attention, but it was a real interest 
in religion which finally brought them. 


Practically every prominent person 
connected with the university faculty 
was at the luncheon given to Dr. Fos- 
dick on his arrival on the campus, and 
listened to his talk with interest and 
profit. The religious workers of the 
two towns were there in a body 
Jews, Catholics, Unitarians and Pro- 
testants of all sects and divisions, and 
they came back to hear him again and 
again. 


On his last appearance he was 
greeted by a cosmopolitan audience of 
students and faculty and towns 
people, five thousand of them crowded 
closely into the great gymnasium an- 
nex—‘“More than ever attended a bas- 
ket ball game,” one young fellow re- 
marked to me, and undergraduates 
are enthusiastic over basket ball at 
the University of Illinois. People of 
all walks of life and of all nationali 
ties, and all religious faiths were 
there as well as those of no faith. 
They came to have their faith devel 
oped and strengthened and they went 
away stimulated, encouraged, inspired 
to a higher life. I have heard the 
great religious leaders who have ad 
dressed the student body during the 
last thirty-five years; I have heard no 
one else who has left so deep and last 
ing an impression. They are talking 
about him still, and they will be think 
ing about the truths he illustrated for 
a long time to come. If only there 
were more people like him in all the 
churches, the cause of Christ would 
be furthered. 


THOMAS ARKLE CLARK. 


Dean of Men, 
Univ. of Il. 





THE WAYFARER 


I am interested to learn that Pro- 
fessor E. D. Soper is to become the 
Vice-President of the new Duke Uni- 
versity. Mr. Soper has been a fa- 
miliar name and figure in student As- 
sociation circles. He has been in 
close touch with the work in North- 
western and is the author of “Faiths 
of Mankind”’—one of the best of the 
“little red books” which has been used 
so widely as student Association study 
books. I expect that in his new posi- 
tion he will continue not only his of- 
ficial relationships in the field of 
religious education but also with the 
voluntary life of the Association 
Movement. 


It is interesting, by the way, to see 
how many of our relatively young 
friends are being promoted to high 
positions in university administration. 
President Little, who goes from the 
presidency of the University of Maine 
to the University of Michigan, is 
thirty-seven, and Glenn Frank, who 
leaves the editorship of the Century 
for the presidency of the University 
of Wisconsin, is thirty-eight. 

I had no sooner called attention in 
this column to the death of President 
Burton of the University of Michigan, 
who was a member of the National 
Student Committee, than I heard in 
June of the sudden death of President 
Ernest DeWitt Burton of the Univer- 





SO THIS IS COLLEGE! 


The Intercollegia, 


sity of Chicago. President Burton, 
who for many years was head of the 
Department of New Testament and 
Early Christian Literature, has a!- 
ways shown himself most sympathetic 
with the Association and readily un- 
derstood its distinctive place and mis- 
sion. He was a member of the 
Commission on Approach to the 
Churches which reported to the 


Atlantic City Convention. I believe 
Dr. Mott has always regarded 
him as one of the most _ use- 


fully constructive minds in the nation. 
He was absolutely without a peer in 
a committee meeting, his penetrating 
mind going directly through to the 
central issues. He was a deadly 
enemy of that waste of time which all 
too often characterizes religious and 
social committees. It is an open secret 
that the brief period of two years of 
his presidency at Chicago brought 
new breaths of fresh life coursing 
through every corner of the univer- 
sity. 


Our old friend Conrad Hoffman, 
General Secretary of European Stu- 
dent Relief (which now disguises it- 
self as International Student Service) 
will spend several autumn months in 
the United States. 


It is a matter of more than local 
interest that Professor La Baron 
Briggs has resigned at Harvard. 
Professor Briggs has been known far 
beyond Harvard’s circles as an influ- 
ence in the field of general athletics 
and as an author of books. I was 
looking over the other day his 
“School, College, and Character” and 
was impressed by that fact that few 
books that came out two decades ago 
have so much of the juice of life in 
them today. 


Professor Briggs is succeeded at 
Harvard by another vivid personality 
in the person of Professor Charles 
Townsend Copeland. I never see 
Professor Copeland without thinking 
of all the vast wealth of beauty in 
written and spoken English which is 
lost through the slovenliness of the 
rest of us. These stanzas by Rich- 
ard Douglas, Harvard ’12, read at 4 
recent dinner in honor of Professor 
Copeland at the Harvard Club in 
New York, are worth quoting to 4 
larger constituency: 

What makes a University? 

Not chiming tower or ancient hall, 

Nor schools of research rich-endowed, 
Not plunging team and thunderous crowd, 


Nor throngs of graduates, nor all 
The trumphets of publicity. 


What makes a University 

A thing of flesh and not of stone? 

The men who live and labor there— 
Devoted men, whose only care 

Is work they love, whose lives have grows 
A light for all the world to see. 


THN) WAYFARER 
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